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F. ACHARD J. W. SmitH E. ANDRE SCHEFER 


This is the story of a railroad. not a large railroad as railroads go. 
but a rather small one, serving western Tllinois. 

If we wish to be critical, we ean truthfully state that its location 
and construction were its undoing—that and the fact that it was a 
narrow gauge railroad. All of this is true and readily admitted. But 
amongst its assets was a community spirit of lovalty to the enterprise 
which is generally lost in our larger systems. The local people took 
pride in the little road and the little road served them to the best of its 
ability. It carried them wherever they wished to go, it took their prod- 
ucts to market and brought them the merchandise they needed—all this 
before the days of the paved highway and the automobile. It served 
its purpose and served it well. Only the advent of the motor ear and 
highway prevents it from continuing in its original intent. 

The author, Mr. Mureen is a newcomer to our readers. As a resi- 
dent of Galesburg, the northern terminal of the little road, he is well 
acquainted with its performance and its history. To the mind of your 
Editor, he has furnished our members with an admirable history of this 
little enterprise, written only as one who not only knows his subject but 
loves it also. We sincerely hope you will enjoy it and if you do, share 
your enjoyment with the author and commend him on his efforts. 
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Foreword 


Here is told the true story of a little railroad on the Illinois prairie, 
where the turbid Spoon threads its course through the hills and val- 
leys to join with the wide Illinois—the America of Abraham Lincoln, 
Edgar Lee Masters and Carl Sandburg. A segment of the pastoral 
middle-west, where a by-gone generation of hardy sons and daughters 
labored and laughed as they cleared and sowed the virgin soil. A few 
gleanings from the past—of life lived to the full, with its hopes, its 
illusions, and its fears. 

The Spoon river railroad of narrow gauge, where a disciple of 
Izaac Walton closed the throttle to await in silent camaraderie, his 
brother devotee’s expectant thrill to the catch. A winding railroad of 
men who labored and died—where human emotions found expression 
in humor, pathos, and duty—heroies too, in the struggle against the 
snows and the floods. A humble work they performed on life’s great 
loom in which the patterns of destiny take form as ordained by the 
infinite order of things. Here, we of today, pay homage to those of 
yesteryear who exemplified the elements that make up the greatness of 
America. 


Preface 


Back in 1906, in Galesburg. Illinois, small boys played in the 
deserted engines and coaches of the old Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway. Like derelicts, they reposed dejectedly on the rusted ‘‘slim 
gauge’’ side tracks near the C. B. & Q. South Pearl street crossing, mute 
reminders of a by-gone day in railroad history. 

A short distance to the south, in forlorn dignity, stood the little 
building that had served as a round-house and repair shop, while in 
front, like a threshhold amidst the weeds, lay the hand powered turn- 
table that turned the brass-mounted, diamond-stacked eight-wheelers 
at the northern terminus of the ‘‘Peavine Division.’’ 

There was nothing of historical significance in the minds of the 
exploring urchins who so imaginatively re-created life and motion to the 
diminutive rolling stock of the old railway. The innate love for the 
iron trail that lives in the hearts of all boys, found expression as they 
sat on the engineer’s box and tugged thrillingly at the rusty throttle. 
Along the aisles of the dusty, red-plush upholstered coaches they collect- 
ed tickets from phantom passengers, and from the platform doors called 
out the station stops. Reality to them was vivid indeed, but it was 
woven of the warp of fancy—not the sobering realization that some- 
thing vital in the history of the community had forever departed from 
the scenes of everyday life. 
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With the widening to standard gauge on October 15, 1905, progress 
had cast the mantle of oblivion over the winding sixty-one mile railroad 
which extended from Galesburg to West Havana, Illinois. No longer 
would its trains awaken echoes among the hills of the rugged Spoon 
river country where, to a number of towns and villages, they brought 
life and contact from the outside world. In their stead came the stand- 
ard gauge trains, symbolic of a later era of American railroading, and 
the addition of another branch line to the already great Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad system. 

In the hearts of many people the old Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway still lives. The few old-timers remaining who were a part of 
the old system, grow reminiscent as their thoughts affectionately revert 
to the days when the ‘‘slim-gauge’’ lived in the height of its glory. 
And in the towns and villages along the old right-of-way, there are 
many who still retain vivid recollections of the little railroad that for 
iwenty-five years upheld every tradition of community service. 

My decision to write this history of the old road grew out of my 
1rendship with several former employes of the line and a number of 
Burlington employes, who, through personal knowledge and family 
connections, cherish many fond memories of the old narrow gauge days. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned if I add that a personal predilection based 
upon a sentimental boyhood interest in the old ‘‘Peavine’’ has made my 
task one of intriguing interest and satisfaction. I have endeavored 
to accurately set forth the story of the old Fulton County Narrow 
Gauge Railway as it really was—a living and vital force in the history 
of Knox and Fulton Counties. 

E. W. MureEen. 


Galesburg, Illinois. 
January, 1942. 
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Chapter I 


Birth of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
1878 


To railroad men and the lay public in general, the old Fulton 
County Narrow Gauge Railway was popularly known as the ‘‘ Peavine.”’ 
This sobriquet fell as inevitably upon the road as the snows which 
annually blanketed its sixty-one miles of three-foot gauge railroad, and 
was vividly descriptive of the winding, twisting, ‘‘pike’’ which extended 
south from Galesburg to West Havana, Illinois. 

Built in the late seventies and early eighties, the history of its 
projection and building affords an interesting illustration of the feverish 
railroad building activities of the times. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, the subject of railroad construction was of para- 
mount importance. American communities had awakened to the im- 
mense economic advantages to be derived from this modern mode of 
transportation, and everywhere the demand was so insistent that new 
lines were constantly being projected, financed and built. The coming 
of the railroad meant the realization of the Utopian dream of commun- 
ity well-being. It was the link of progress that connected the primitive 
with the modern and brought closer the outside world of commerce and 
industry. 

The Civil War with its disrupting influences was but a few years 
removed. It left the American people with a legacy of an inflated 
currency which led to the devastating liquidation of 1873. In the eight 
years prior to this event, the mileage of railroads in the United States 
had grown from 35,085 to 70,651—more than doubled, and this, without 
doubt, was the major contributing cause of the panic which compelled 
more than 150 railroads to seek the protection of the courts from in- 
sistent creditors. Receiverships were the order of the day. 

In spite of all discouragements, however, railroad construction 
continued unabated. During the decade from 1870 to 1880, notwith- 
standing the adverse effects of panics, hostile legislation, receiverships, 
and re-organizations, more than 40,000 miles of railroads were added to 
the transportation facilities of the American people. The total railroad 
mileage in the United States in 1880 stood at 93,671. 

With the return of good times and a stable currency in 1880, the 
demand for new construction led to a frenzy of railway building that 
reached from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The great American common- 
wealth was entering upon a decade of railway construction that would 
add over 65,000 miles to its already modest total, or seventy per cent 
as many miles as had been built in the preceding half century. It was 
near the beginning of this decade, or to be exact, in 1878, that the 
Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway had its inception. 


The entire line of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway lay 
within the boundaries of Knox and Fulton counties in north-western 
Illinois. It extended from Galesburg, its northern terminus, south to 
south-easterly, to the Illinois river at West Havana, a distance of sixty- 
one miles. The rugged Spoon river countryside through which it passed 
is one of surpassing beauty and rich in historic and literary associations. 

Less than fifty miles from the southern boundary of Fulton County 
is the city of Springfield, capital of Illinois and the home of Abraham 
Lincoln. Lewistown, the county seat of Fulton county, was already a 
village of importance in the state when visited by Lincoln during his 
circuit riding days before he became a national figure. In later years, 
Spoon river, a temperamental, winding, water course over which the 
Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway twice crossed in its southeasterly 
trek to West Havana, became an inspiration to a Lewistown boy, and 
Edgar Lee Masters and the Spoon river country attained fame in the 
literary world with the publication of his ‘‘Spoon River Anthology.’’ 
And we can believe that the victims of Masters’ bitter shafts who now 
sleep beneath their headstones in the little Lewistown burial ground, 
all knew well the narrow gauge and had ridden its trains. 

At the time of the projection of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway in 1878, Fulton county had 102 miles of standard gauge rail- 
road within its boundaries. The C. B. & Q. Rushville line reached 
Lewistown, the agreed point of completion, in 1862, and was extended 
to Rushville in 1869. The St. Louis branch of the same railroad was 
built through Lewistown in 1856 and was the first railroad to enter that 
village. Both of these lines of the Burlington ran over the same track 
in Fulton county, through Farmington, Canton, and Lewistown in the 
eastern part of the county, and in reality, constituted but one railroad 
insofar as Fulton county was concerned. In 1868, the Toledo, Peoria & 
Warsaw, later the Toledo, Peoria & Western, was put in operation, 
extending southwest from Peoria through the central part of Fulton 
county and connecting Canton, Cuba, and Smithfield with a direct line 
to the Peoria market. 

It will thus be seen that while Fulton county was fairly well 
serviced by railroad facilities, there remained the southern and western 
sections that were still removed from easy access to that mode of trans- 
portation. 

The rich agricultural region of western and south Fulton county 
with its seemingly inadequate railroad facilities, had long occupied the 
attention of the railroads which entered Havana. The little village of 
Lewistown, lying fourteen miles to the southwest of Canton, was keenly 
aware of the lack of railroad facilities in the region and was anxious 
for an outlet to Havana. Her overtures in this direction resulted in the 
citizens of Lewistown township voting a subscription of $50,000 in bonds 
in 1869, to be paid to the Springfield & Northwestern Railroad upon the 
completion of a line from Havana to that village. Grading at once 
commenced on the west side of the river and considerable expense had 
been incurred when financial difficulties made it impossible to carry on 
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the work, and the project was therefore abandoned. No further attempts 
were made by railroads to enter Fulton county from the south until 
1892, at which time a line was projected by the Jacksonville South- 
eastern Railroad Company from Jacksonville north through Fulton 
county to Canton. Grading work was partially completed when the 
panic of 1893 put a stop to the work which was never resumed. 

This, in brief, was the railroad situation which existed in Fulton 
county when the great county seat removal contest of 1878 took place, 
and out of which the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway came into 
being. 

In 1878 Lewistown was a thriving little village with a population 
of approximately 1800. Named in 1823, in honor of the son of its 
founder, Lewis Ross, it became the county seat of Fulton county when 
tue original area of that political unit embraced all northern Illinois, 
inviuding the city of Chicago. For two years the citizens of Chicago 
traversed this vast distance to procure their wedding licenses, their 
ho.ei and ferry licenses, and even to vote. The primitive conditions of 
travel in those days necessarily imposed great hardships and incon- 
veniences on the citizens of the outlying communities who were com- 
pelled to visit the distant county seat, and it was not long before it 
became necessary to reduce the size of the county to its present propor- 
tions. 

Naturally, the advantages that accrued to Lewistown as the capital 
of Fulton county were not lost on her sister villages. Not only were the 
honor and prestige that were attached to the county seat prized by her 
citizens—the jealous eyes of commercial advantage resented her political 
status. The courthouse was an institution—the legal clearing house that 
drew visitors from all parts of the county. Keen interest was manifested 
by the citizens in the sessions of the court, and at such times the village 
literally teemed with bustle and activity. 

Fourteen miles to the northeast from Lewistown lay the city of 
Canton. With her population four times that of Lewistown, her central 
location, and enjoying the facilities of two railroads, her citizens had 
long believed that the interests of Fulton county could best be served 
by the removal of the county seat from Lewistown and established in 
the larger city. 

In the summer of 1878, aggressive steps were taken by Canton to 
bring the issue to a vote. It was felt that every advantage lay on the 
side of Canton and that a campaign of education would convince the 
citizens of Fulton county of the efficacy of the movement and its result- 
ant advantages to the county as a whole. A petition was circulated on 
August 5 and 6 of that year, praying for an election to be held on the 
question. Over 7,000 names were affixed to the petition which was 
presented to the Probate Court in September 1878. As a result, a call 
was issued for an election to be held on the question one week after the 
regular November election of that year. 

At once a vigorous canvass for votes began. The campaign that 
followed later became one of the most bitter ever held in Fulton county. 


In school houses all over the county, night meetings were held by the 
opposing factions. Circulars and posters were printed and distributed 
by the thousands. The newspapers were filled with editorials and 
articles, and public interest was soon aroused to the highest pitch. 
Canton urged that her greater population, favorable location, and two 
railroads, offered better facilities for the transaction of county business 
than did the isolated village of Lewistown with but one railroad, and 
promised, in the event of removal, to present the county with a new 
court house and jail to cost $40,000, the same in plans and specifications 
as the recently constructed Waukegan court house. In turn, Lewistown 
promised to make the circuit and county clerks’ offices fireproof at an 
expense of not less than $2,000, and to completely overhaul and repair 
the old building. 

As the battle continued, it became increasingly evident that the 
contest would be close. Geographically, the advantage lay with Canton 
as the residents of the more populous north and eastern sections natural- 
ly favored the larger city. Lewistown, located within ten miles from the 
Illinois river and with a smaller radial population to draw from, realized 
that the situation was becoming desperate. One advantage, however, 
bolstered her hopes. Under the law, Canton would have to poll two- 
thirds of all the votes cast on the question in order to effect the removal. 

An outstanding leader in Lewistown’s cause was William T. David- 
son, owner and publisher of the Fulton Democrat, a weekly newspaper 
of 1,300 circulation. Forty-one years of age, honest, and endowed with 
a fearless and forceful personality, he exercised great influence in the 
affairs of the county. To him, perhaps, more than to any other in- 
dividual, can be attributed the leadership that brought forth victory for 
Lewistown and the building of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway. 

As early as March 1878, Editor Davidson, doubtless sensing the 
coming county seat contest with Canton, published an editorial in which 
he suggested ‘‘Lewistown’s Need’’ for a narrow gauge railway to 
extend from Havana to Fairview, a distance of twenty-six miles. He 
urged the immediate raising of $80,000, to cover the cost of the project. 
He predicted that the road would bring machine shops to town, double 
property values, and increase the population 1,000 in less than two 
years. In addition, it would establish Lewistown as a good stock and 
grain market. 

Apparently the question of gauge had been settled in favor of the 
three foot width between the rails. Cost of construction was of vital 
importance to the local promoters, and Davidson realized the magnitude 
of the task of raising sufficient funds by private subscription to grade, 
tie, and bridge the road. At this time the narrow gauge was in its 
“hey day’’ of popularity, and was everywhere acclaimed as the answer 
to the demand for a lower construction and operating cost type of 
railroad. Only seven years before, in 1871, the Denver & Rio Grande 
began construction of the first narrow gauge railway in the United 
States. By 1878, approximately 8,000 miles were in operation, 323 
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miles of which were in Illinois. Broad claims were made concerning 
the advantages over the standard gauge four feet, eight and one-half 
inch type of railroad. Reports from other narrow gauge roads were 
undoubtedly so favorable that Editor Davidson proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the three foot gauge was entirely adequate to meet all 
the transportation demands that might be made upon the proposed 
railroad. 

Thus, at the outset, an idea was advanced that was later to prove 
of the greatest value to the cause of Lewistown. The immediate effect 
of the editorial was to arouse the citizens of Lewistown and the neigh- 
boring communities to the necessity for a new railroad that would 
connect west and north Fulton with Lewistown and provide an outlet 
at Havana. The suggestion was enthusiastically received in the inland 
communities along the line of the proposed railroad, and hope was 
generally expressed that the line would be built. Editor Davidson had 
made his first bid for support in Lewistown’s forthcoming fight to 
retain the county seat of Fulton county. 

As often happens in such cases, however, after the first flurry of 
interest and discussion, the subject died down. The suggestion had 
met with general approval, although in the minds of most people, it 
remained only as a nebulous and pleasant possibility for future con- 
sideration. 

In the meantime, Editor Davidson had not been asleep. In May he 
again urged the building of the narrow gauge and submitted figures to 
show that the entire distance of twenty-six miles from Fairview to 
Havana could be graded, tied, bridged (omitting the bridge necessary 
to cross the Illinois river to enter Havana), ironed, supplied with side 
tracks, station houses, fifty freight cars, two passenger coaches, and two 
locomotives, for $7,000 per mile. Seventy thousand dollars would grade, 
tie, and bridge the road. In this condition, the road could be mortgaged 
to eastern capitalists for $122,000 on twenty years time at six or seven 
per cent—a sufficient sum to complete and fully equip the road. He 
said that Lewistown could not expect much help from the outside in 
raising the $70,000, and recommended that it be wholly a Lewistown 
enterprise. As a beginning, a general meeting should be called to 
discuss the subject and to appoint a committee of five to investigate other 
narrow gauge lines and report as to its findings. 

Meanwhile the county seat removal battle had assumed definite 
proportions. Canton citizens were determined to force the issue, and 
during the early summer, agitation began in earnest. It soon became 
the chief topic of discussion throughout the county. 

William T. Davidson was a shrewd molder of public opinion and 
thoroughly schooled in the art of human relations. Years of experience 
had taught him the psychology of repetition in the promulgation of 
ideas leading to community progress. The building of the narrow gauge 
was his strongest weapon against Canton in order to secure the support 
of north and west Fulton for Lewistown in the coming county seat 
removal contest, but he did not propose to weaken his advantage by too 
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WILLIAM T. DAVIDSON 


Editor and publisher of the LEWISTOWN DEMOCRAT, and a rugacd cxponent of independent 
American journalism. Generally recognized as the master force behind the promotion and the 
building of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway. Photo taken about 1900. 
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frequent publication of editorials that could cast no new light or in- 
formation on the subject. Instead, he vigorously defended Lewistown’s 
possession of the county seat and urged its retention on grounds other 
than those of prospective railroad building. 

In late August, he issued another editorial in which he stated that 
the record of the Rantoul narrow gauge railway had demonstrated 
that a similar type of road for Fulton county would net at least fifteen 
per cent above all expenses and interest on its entire cost from the start. 
This would pay off the bonded debt inside of four years and ‘‘leave the 
splendid property debt free in the hands of the business men and 
farmers who built it.’’ He pointed out that the narrow gauge would 
cost about one-half that of the standard gauge, would be one-half as 
expensive to operate, and could do all the work that any standard gauge 
railroad could do. 


The Rantoul narrow gauge carries passengers at two cents per mile and makes 
money. Freight is carried at a profit at less than one-half of the Q rate—four mills 
a ton mile, making the cost of carrying ten tons, or a C. B. & Q. carload from 
Lewistown to Chicago only eight dollars. Narrow gauges are everywhere paying 
enormous dividends. Never has one been known to go into the hands of a receiver. 
In short, the building of this road is the hope of emancipation from ruinous rates 
that annually eat up the profits of the farm. 


Mr. Davidson’s crusade for the new road had evidently drawn fire 
from the Canton faction, for in the same issue he stated that ‘‘this road 
is not promised in order to hold the county seat here.’’ The editor ad- 
mitted that efforts were being made to raise money for the building of 
the road, but insisted that the idea for a railroad was not new, having 
first been urged several years before as an extension from Havana. As 
the truth of this was generally known, the editor stood to lose nothing 
by the admission. On the other hand, the frank disclaimer had the de- 
sired effect of strengthening his pqsition. He now waited for a news- 
paper attack from the Canton headquarters of the opposition. He felt 
that something was needed to erystalize the sentiment that was favorable 
to the building of the new railroad. 

It was not long before the Canton editor gave Davidson the oppor- 
tunity for which he had been waiting. It came as an editorial attack in 
the Canton paper, challenging the wisdom of building the narrow gauge 
road. It insisted that the cost of transfering freight from narrow gauge 
to standard gauge ears would eat up all the savings that might be made, 
as well as the profits of the narrow gauge rates. Arguments were 
advanced to show that from every point of view, the investment would 
be an unwise one. 

Alert to his opportunity, Davidson momentarily abandoned the 
amenities of his profession as he struck back vigorously in his reply, 
‘A Narrow Gauge Fool Answered.’’ He charged that the Canton 
editor was the only man in Fulton county so ignorant as to oppose the 
building of the road. He denied the charge that the cost of transferring 
freight from narrow gauge to standard gauge cars would eat up all the 
Savings in freight and profits, and submitted figures from the Havana, 
Rantoul & Eastern Narrow Gauge Railway, to prove that at West 
Lebanon, where that line connects with the T. W. & W., the cost of 
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transferring grain was but four cents per ton or one cent for eight and 
one-third bushels. Lumber, rock, coal, ete., costs from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar per standard car. These were regular prices paid and would 
apply equally on the narrow gauge road in Fulton county. He reiterated 
his contention that there was no reason why the proposed narrow gauge 
road should not pay ten to fifteen per cent profits to stockholders, while 
at the same time underbid the standard gauge lines in freight and 
passenger fares. 

This editorial exchange had the desired effect, and interest grew 
rapidly in the proposed venture. It was not long before the public 
spirited citizens of Lewistown, Cuba, and Fairview, enlisted in the work 
of securing subscriptions. Promotion meetings were held where speakers 
strove to convince prospective investors of the splendid opportunity 
that lay before them. 

After weeks of intensive soliciting, it became evident that it would 
be impossible to raise the entire amount of $70,000 by private subscription. 
Many well-known and responsible residents of the county subscribed 
amounts from $500.00 to $4,000.00. In addition, there were many other 
pledges of smaller amounts. By September, the total amount of sub- 
scriptions pledged and paid in, stood at approximately $50,000 with no 
apparent prospects for additional funds. 

The extremity in which the promoters found themselves was relieved 
upon the recommendation of Judge Lacey of Havana that the residue 
of $48,500 of the bonds voted by Lewistown township in 1869 for the 
extension of the Springfield & Northwestern Railway from Havana to 
Lewistown, be issued to the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway. 

By petition, the recommendation received the almost unanimous 
approval of the citizens of Lewistown township, and this amount to- 
gether with that already subscribed and pledged, established a total 
amount of $100,000, of which $60,000 was immediately available for 
preliminary expenses in constructing the road. 

On October 10th, Editor Davidson, through the columns of the 
Fulton Democrat, exuberantly warned his readers to ‘‘Look out for the 
Engine and Cars!’’ and announced that $100,000 had been subscribed 
and that the building of the narrow gauge was at last assured. 

The legal status of the enterprise was definitely established on 
September 25, 1878, when the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway 
was incorporated under the general laws of the State of Illinois to build 
a railroad from Havana to Avon, a distance of forty-five miles. The 
authorized capital stock was $500,000 in shares of twenty-five dollars 
each. On October 9th, the company was fully organized in Lewistown. 
and elected the following officers and directors: 


OFFICERS 
President Eowin Harris 
Vice-president NATHAN BEADLES 
Sec’y-T reas. Moses TURNER 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Epwin Harris NATHAN BEADLES Moses TURNER 
Lewis W. Ross HENRY PHELPS 
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DIRECTORS 


Lewis W. Ross S. P. SHOPE J. A. Gray 
M. BorDNER Henry PHELPS NaTHAN BEADLES 
J. C. WILLCOXxEN Epwin Harris Ws. PHELPs 


W. G. Swartz of Fairview 
Leonarp F. Ross of Avon 
F. Low of Havana. 


At this meeting of the newly organized board, the motion was made 
and carried unanimously that the Executive Committee take immediate 
steps towards the building of the road. 

The announcement that the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway 
was at last to become a reality, was everywhere received with enthusiasm. 
To the supporters of Lewistown in the county seat contest, it was 
interpreted as a harbinger of victory over Canton, and the campaign 
was prosecuted with renewed hope and vigor. However, friends of 
Canton continued their charges that the proposed railroad was but a 
bait promised in return for votes, and predicted that it would never be 
built. 

Editor Davidson, flushed with success, continued his efforts in behalf 
of Lewistown, and in the interim between the organization of the railroad 
and the election, succeeded in winning many converts to the cause of the 
smaller city. The determined efforts put forth by Lewistown to build 
her railroad, and the gallant fight she was waging to retain the seat of 
county government, aroused the admiration of citizens throughout the 
county. The tide had begun to turn. 

A humorous incident occurred during the closing days of the cam- 
paign. From all accounts, the subject of temperance was of major 
importance to many Fulton county citizens, among whom were prominent 
farmers and business men of wide influence in the county. A great 
revival meeting, attended from far and near, took place in Lewistown 
a few days before the election. The campaign going along at white heat, 
soon brought out the information that many of the militant leaders in 
the temperance movement were friendly to Canton and were urging their 
friends and adherents to vote for the removal of the county seat to the 
larger city. Sensing this real danger to their cause, the Lewistown 
strategists conceived and carried out the idea of surreptitiously present- 
ing to each temperance leader at his home, a gallon jug of whiskey ac- 
companied with the compliments of Canton. Pandemonium immediately 
broke loose. Outraged and humiliated, the waspy temperance crusaders 
held a council of war and decided to rally their forces in support of 
Lewistown. The terrific repercussions of this incident were felt through- 
out the entire county and undoubtedly alienated many votes from the 
cause of Canton. 

On November 12, 1878, the historic battle ended in victory for 
Lewistown. By a margin of 1735 votes out of a total of 9154 cast, she 
succeeded in retaining her position as the capital of Fulton county. 
She was now free to devote her energies to building the narrow gauge 
railroad and to thereby refute the charges of insincerity so freely circu- 
lated during the campaign. 
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Chapter II 


Havana to Fairview 
1878-1880 


The circumstances which attended the promotion and construction 
periods of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway, form an interest- 
ing chapter in the annals of American railway building. Certain phases 
of its history, while not entirely unique, nevertheless reveal some inter- 
esting sidelights bearing upon the human motive angle and its resultant 
influences upon the building of the road. 

First conceived in the minds of public spirited citizens of Lewistown 
as an aid in the great county seat removal contest, the enterprise was also 
advocated as indispensable for Lewistown’s economic growth and prog- 
ress. It therefore received a stimulus that carried with it the interest 
and good-will of almost every member of the community. True to the 
reactions of human nature, the sponsors of the project worked enthusi- 
astically for its realization, and though unfamiliar with railroad pro- 
motion and construction, they bent every effort to justify the position 
they had taken. Then, too, they were bound to north Fulton by the 
promise that, regardless of the outcome of the county seat contest, the 
railroad would be built. From every angle, it was truly a community 
enterprise. 

Events followed each other rapidly upon the announcement that 
the road had been officially organized. After some deliberation, the 
officers decided to begin construction at Fairview, the northern terminus 
of the road. On October 10, 1878, engineers were dispatched to that point 
to begin surveys and other work preparatory to the grading and bridge 
building. Work was at once begun on securing the right-of-way, and it 
was hoped that no delays would be encountered. Plans were made to put 
500 to 1000 men at work as soon as possible so as to complete all the 
grading and bridge building on the ten miles between Fairview and Cuba 
during the winter months. 

The first work of construction was begun on October 22, 1878, when 
a large force of men and teams, under the supervision of James C. 
Willcoxen, began the grading between Fairview and Cuba. Mr. Will- 
coxen was an aggressive, enterprising merchant and landowner of Lewis- 
town. A member of the board of directors of the newly organized road, 
of large and powerful physique, and endowed with admirable qualities 
of leadership, he undertook his task with determination. While without 
experience in railroad construction, his confidence in himself, based 
upon a successful business career, had imbued him with the belief in his 
ability to discharge his new duties with credit to himself and to his 
associates. 

The topography of the ten miles of countryside from Fairview 
south to Cuba, presented some difficult engineering and construction 
problems to the builders of the new railroad. After leaving the compara- 
tively level plateau at Fairview, there is a drop of fifty-five feet im 
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First superintendent of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway. An able executive who 
Ww directed operations on the road for eighteen of the twenty-five years of its existence. Resigned 
on March 1, 1898. Photo taken about 1890. 
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elevation to Turkey Creek, two miles south. Two miles farther, in rough 
country, is Lost Grove Creek with an additional drop of seventy-five feet, 
being the lowest point between Fairview and Cuba. From Lost Grove 
(reek there is a rise of seventy feet in the one mile to Fiatt. A short 
distance south of Fiatt, more rough country is encountered. In the two 
miles from Fiatt to Put Creek, the elevation drops 110 feet, and from 
this point ascends 120 feet through rough country in the three miles to 
Cuba. The rugged character of the country in the ten miles between 
Fairview and Cuba would necessitate the construction of a most winding 
railroad with steep grades and the building of numerous bridges. 

It was not long before the builders encountered their first difficul- 
ties. They discovered that railroad construction was a practical matter 
and constantly beset with problems in which the self-interest motive was 
everywhere in evidence. President Harris took personal charge of the 
task of securing the right-of-way for the road, and it was in this phase 
of the work that trouble first came. The owners of the land along the 
proposed line did not readily accede to the wishes of the projectors. 
It was generally believed that the new company could afford, and should 
be made to pay handsomely for the land it acquired, and this led to 
endless bickerings with the owners. Others refused flatly to sell on any 
terms. As an alternative, in order to avoid unnecessary delays and 
heavy expense, the right-of-way and the depot site was located one-half 
mile west of Fairview, which resulted in the forfeiture of the subscrip- 
tions pledged by that locality. 

All this, of course, entailed extra engineering expense which had 
already exceeded by four times the expectations of the builders. Another 
source of concern was the cost of grading which would doubtless advance 
sharply with the coming of winter. Im spite of these handicaps and 
discouragements, considerable progress was made on the new road. 

Early in December, however, and within two months from the time 
the work started, the scene of operations was changed by the officers. 
Spurred by criticism of the apparent slow progress in building the 
road, together with the unsatisfactory attitude of the residents of the 
Fairview end, it was decided to suspend operations in that section and 
complete the grading and bridging on the south end on the ten miles 
between Lewistown and Havana. 

For a distance of five and one-half miles south from Lewistown, 
the topography of the country is rough and hilly with a drop of 125 
feet to the point where the four and one-half miles of Illinois and Spoon 
river bottomlands begin their extension to Havana. To preclude the 
possibility of delays in construction that might be caused by the next 
year’s spring flood waters over this bottom land, intensive work was 
begun on the grading and bridge building in anticipation of com- 
mencing train service the following summer. It was believed that train 
operations over this south end would assist greatly in expediting con- 
struction on the line north from Lewistown. 

The contract for the grading between Lewistown and Havana was 
awarded by the board of directors to James C. Willeoxen, who agreed 
to do the work for ten cents per each eubie yard of earth moved and 
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to accept one-fifth of this price in stock of the road. Throughout the 
winter he continued his operations, although progress was slow due to 
the frozen condition of the earth and heavy snowfalls. There was much 
suffering among the men and teams because of the intensely cold 
weather that prevailed. In addition, complaints were made to the 
officers of the road that wages were much too low. Contemporary 
accounts indicate that the law of supply and demand was used as the 
sole index of wages paid, and the belief prevailed that a man with his 
team should consider himself fortunate if he could finish a week with 
five or six dollars clear for himself and his family. 

It was not until in September 1879 that the grading and bridge 
construction between Lewistown and Havana was completed. The ten 
months that had elapsed since the work on this end of the line was 
started had heen a period of anxiety and disillusionment for the build- 
ers. Criticism over the slow progress of construction, and the growing 
lack of harmony among the people because of the difficulties encountered, 
were matters of grave concern to the company. Many of the subscribers 
of money for construction were reported to have lost morale and con- 
templating backing out on their pledges. The crossing of the Illinois 
river at Havana, from the beginning a perplexing financial problem, 
was at last relieved by the assurance from the Chicago, Havana & 
Western Railroad, who was constructing a new bridge at that point, 
that it would permit the company to cross for a reasonable consideration. 
Another annoyance was the question whether the line should enter 
Lewistown through the west or east side of the town. In consequence, 
a factional war developed which was at last terminated when the town 
council granted permission to construct the line north and south through 
Water street, one block west of the court house. 

Throughout the protracted time of construction, Editor Davidson 
staunchly defended the company, pointed out the difficulties that con- 
stantly arose to harass the builders, and appealed to the honor of all to 
keep faith with their subscription pledges. 

A major source of trouble was the difficulty in procuring iron rails. 
Unfamiliarity with market conditions and the great demand for rails, 
caused the company to neglect the purchase of this important construc- 
tion materia! until the last moment. It was not until in early July 1879, 
when it was generally expected that trains would run between Lewis- 
town and Havana within six weeks, that president Harris telegraphed 
to several rolling mills for prices on ten miles of 35 pounds per yard, 
iron rails. ‘The replies were disappointing. The mills were months 
behind in filling their orders and therefore, were unable to make im- 
mediate shipment. There was nothing else to do but place the order 
and await developments. It was expected that the rails would be 
delivered in October, and trains placed in operation shortly afterwards. 

In those days almost all rails were made of iron, the improved 
process of steel rolling having not as yet come into general use. Because 
of the relatively lighter weight of narrow gauge engines and cars, & 
compared with those of the standard gauge, it was believed that 35 
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pounds per yard rails were entirely adequate to carry the loads, thereby 
effecting a great saving in the cost of this material. In comparison with 
modern standard gauge rails, the diminutive 35 pound rails seem small 
indeed. Measuring but three and three-eighths inches in height and three 
inches in width of base, they exhibit a startling contrast with the 120 
pounds per yard rails now in use on the main lines of our present day 
railroads. 

In late October the news was received that the contract for rails 
had been thrown up by the parties who promised delivery. This un- 
expected blow left the company helpless and without prospects of any 
kind for early delivery. To make matters worse, prices on rails were 
advancing steadily. Despite every effort put forth by the officials to 
procure rails, this state of affairs continued, and it was not until in 
April 1880, after ten months of unremitting efforts, that shipments 
began to arrive in Cuba. 

Meanwhile, the engineers had transferred their activities to the 
middle section of the road which lay between Lewistown and Cuba. 
After the completion of the grading and bridging on the south end 
between Lewistown and Havana in September, the entire force of men 
and teams began intensive work on this middle nine mile section. The 
roughest country along the entire line of the road from Galesburg to 
Havana, lay between Lewistown and Cuba. South from the Cuba 
plateau, there is a drop of 181 feet in the four and one-half miles to the 
valley of Big Creek, the lowest point between the two towns. From 
here, there is a rise of eighty-six feet in the four and one-half miles to 
Lewistown. The extremely rugged character of the country along this 
part of the line necessitated tremendous expense in grading and bridge 
building. When completed, the straight line distance of six miles be- 
tween the two towns had lengthened to nine miles, and formed one of 
the most winding sections of railroad of its length in the country. 

On October 14, 1879, the first annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway was held in Lewistown. 
Four directors were elected to fill the vacancies caused by the resignations 
of F. Low of Havana, Leonard F. Ross of Avon, M. Bordner, and 
William Phelps. They were succeeded by I. M. Hummell, O. Rice, D. A. 
Burgett, and I. C. Worley. 

On the following evening the newly organized directory held a 
meeting and elected the following officers and committees : 


OFFICERS 
Vice-president . 1. M. HUMMELL 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Henry PHELPS 1. M. HUMMELL 
J. A. Gray Lewis W. Ross 

Epwin Harris 

FINANCE COMMITTEE 

1. C. WorLey D. A. Burcetr 


Lewis W. Ross 
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The strain and worry of the first year proved too much for President 
Harris who declined re-election, and was succeeded in that capacity by 
Henry Phelps. Mr. Harris, from the beginning, had devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the affairs of the new road, personally supervising 
the securing of right-of-way, engineering details, and construction. The 
exposures and hardships to which he had been subjected in the discharge 
of these duties had impaired his health to such an extent that he never 
recovered, and his death occured a few years later. 

The new officers were at once confronted with the multitudinons 
problems concerning the procuring of iron rails, condemnation proceed. 
ings, right-of-way payment demands, and other important details of 
construction. 

At the time of the repudiation of the contract for iron rails in 
October 1879, the company had paid for one locomotive and seventeen 
ears of various types. There was about $11,000 on hand in cash and 
about $43,000 in subseription pledges with which to complete the road. 
It was definitely settled that the road would have to be mortgaged in 
order to provide the necessary funds with which to complete and equip 
the road. 

Considerable dissension had broken out among the stockholders after 
the annua] meeting of October 14. Dissatisfaction with expenditures, 
particularly that of one item of $1,100 for incidentals, gave rise to much 
speculation and criticism. As a result. a public meeting of the stock- 
holders was held on Saturday evening, November 1, at the Court House 
in Lewistown. President Phelps read a financial statement and assured 
his audience that all expenditures were legitimate and were paid for 
services honestly rendered. The statement was received, but not without 
opposition, several stockholders demanding that they be furnished with 
itemized statements. From the tone of the meeting, it was evident that 
further collections on subseriptions would prove difficult in many 
quarters. 

Three weeks later, the directors sent out calls to all subscribers 
for the payment of the third installment on subscriptions. Notice 
was also given that all who had not paid their first and second install- 
ments would be sued if payments were not forthcoming immediately. 
Again, in February 1880, after the successful negotiation of a con- 
tract for iron rails which involved a down payment of $10,000, a call 
for the fourth and last installment was issued, to be paid not later than 
March 1. 

The directors explained that failure to pay the balance due on the 
iron rails when ready for shipment, would constitute a forfeiture of 
the contract as well as the total loss of the initial down payment of 
$10,000. With the market price on iron rails $15.00 per ton higher 
than the contract price, and without sufficient funds on hand to pay 
the balance due, it was imperative that steps be taken at once to enforce 
collections on all unpaid subscriptions. 

A solution of the mounting difficulties and discouragements en- 
countered in the financing and building of the road, found expression 
in the columns of the Lewistown Democrat on February 19, 1880. After 


W. G. SHARRETTS 


Second superintendent of the narrow gauge. 
Served from March 1, 1898 to September 
30, 1903. Photo taken about 1899. 


M. C. ATWOOD 


Third and last superintendent. Served from Oc- 
tober 1, 1903 to — 31, 1905. Photo taken 
abou 
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eensuring the directors of the road for their failure to make the road 
a success, Editor Davidson. in straight-forward language, stated that 


Lewistown has one man who can build the road from Havana to Fairview and 
have the cars running in ninety days. That man is J. C. Willcoxen. Why not 
turn it over to him? Why not give it to him outright? Make an end to this 
miserable do-nothing policy—this pulling and pushing—and secure the road. Our 
pledges are out to North Fulton. We cannot honorably let them fail. If Mr. 
Willcoxen will take the road and finish it, the Democrat goes on record for giving 
it to him. 


Evidently, no serious objections arose as a result of this editorial. 
The harassed officers were undoubtedly glad to embrace any opportun- 
ity that would open the way for expediting construction, and they re- 
sponded to Davidson’s suggestion with alacrity. Eleven days later, on 
March 1, the directors of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway 
drew up a contract with J. C. Willeoxen by which he was to lease, 
(substantially given) the entire property, grading, bridges, ties, iron 
rails, cars, cash on hand, subscriptions, ete., on the consideration that 
he would immediately complete, equip, and operate the road from 
Havana to Fairview. Mr. Willeoxen was to give ample bond that he 
would fulfill the terms of the contract. He was to be hampered by no 
pledges other than to build and operate the road. He was to own, op- 
erate, transfer, or extend the property according to his own ideas. The 
directors were to substantially step down and out. 

Publie reaction to this startling change in policy was favorable. 
On March 13, 1880, Mr. Willeoxen accepted the contract after asso- 
ciating himself with S. H. Mallory, of Chariton, Iowa, a railroad civil 
engineer and contractor of large experience. Entering railway service 
in 1851, at the age of sixteen, Mr. Mallory had served in various capaci- 
ties, his experience including connections with the Illinois Central, the 
C. B. & Q., and the Santa Fe railroads. While his principal activities 
were in the fields of engineering and construction, he had served as 
division engineer and roadmaster, and later, as assistant superintendent 
on the Burlington & Missouri Railroad. In 1878, he was president of 
the Chariton, Des Moines & Southern Railroad, and president of the 
First National Bank of Chariton. His intimate knowledge of railroad 
construction and his close relations with the C. B. & Q., proved a most 
valuable asset in completing the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway, 
and later extending it to Galesburg. In 1881, Mr. Mallory became vice- 
president and general manager of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway, and in 1883, he was made president and general manager, a 
position he held continuously until his death which occurred on March 
25, 1903. 

The new management took immediate charge of the faltering enter- 
prise. New offices were opened in the Beadles Block in Lewistown, un- 
der the direction of J. D. Temple of Creston, Iowa, auditor of the com- 
pany. Mr. Mallory at once devoted his personal attention to the 
purchase of iron rails, rolling stock, and other materials, and it was soon 
apparent that rapid progress would be made in completing the road. 


The grading and bridge building between Lewistown and Cuba pro- 
gressed rapidly. When the rails began to arrive at Cuba in April 1880, 
considerable work had been done, and indications pointed to the com- 
pletion of grading and bridge building on this section by midsummer. 
Because of the delay of the Chicago, Havana & Western Railroad in 
completing its construction of the new bridge across the Illinois river 
at Havana, it was decided to lay the rails on the middle section between 
Lewistown and Cuba and inaugurate the first train service between these 
towns. 

As early as in July of the preceding year, in anticipation of be- 
ginning train service between Lewistown and Havana within six weeks, 
the directors placed orders for one locomotive and seventeen cars, in- 
cluding a combination baggage and passenger coach. Because of the 
difficulties experienced in procuring iron rails, delivery of the loco- 
motive and cars was held up indefinitely. In May 1880, shortly after 
the first shipment of rails had arrived, the flat cars and the widely 
heralded locomotive were received and unloaded at Cuba. To the 
citizens of the prosaic countryside of inland Fulton County, the ar- 
rival of the locomotive was an event of the greatest interest, and ad- 
miring natives came from far and near to inspect the first motive power 
of the new railroad. 

The locomotive was of three foot gauge, and built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works as engine No. 1 for the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway. To engine lovers, it was a beautiful piece of mechanism with 
its trim lines, polished brass mountings, and diamond stack. Built as 
an American, or eight wheel type, it had two driving wheels and two 
truck wheels on each side. It was of first-class construction and rep- 
resentative of the best work turned out by the Baldwin company. 

Immediately upon the arrival of the locomotive and flat-cars, track- 
laying began in earnest between Cuba and Lewistown. The work was 
pushed rapidiy, and despite delays caused by heavy rains and the dif- 
ficulties experienced in procuring teams because of harvesting, track- 
laying was completed to the village limits of Lewistown by August 1. 
Upon completion of the high trestle in north Lewistown, train service 
would begin between the two towns. 

An amusing anecdote is related in connection with the track- 
laying operations between Cuba and Lewistown. The day was Sun- 
day, and construction was being pushed to the utmost. Engine No. 1 
with the work train was at the end of the track, and quite an aggrega- 
tion of natives had gathered to watch the work. The new locomotive 
was naturally the center of attraction. The engineer, much pleased 
with the awe and respect in which he was regarded, in his spare time 
joked with his admirers. Finally, the order came to quit for the day. 
The ‘‘hoghead’’ thereupon looked wildly around, and waving his arms 
at the crowd, shouted ‘‘Look out folks! We’re going to turn her 
around!’’ Following this startling announcement, he held down the 
whistle cord, exploding the country stillness with deafening effect. 
The result was a stampede of major proportions, and in a few seconds 
not a soul remained in the vicinity but those working on the job. 
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In April 1880, the grading and bridge building on the north end 
between Fairview and Cuba, which had been suspended sixteen months 
earlier, was resumed. The citizens of the Fairview area, at last con- 
vinced of the value of the narrow gauge railroad, substantially met the 
request for a subscription of $10,000 to assist in the completion of the 
work to that point. The work progressed with great rapidity, and 
prospects seemed favorable for completion by November. Concurrently 
with track laying operations between Cuba and Lewistown, rails were 
being laid on the south end from the latter city to Havana. 

On August 12, 1880, the first published time-card of the Fulton 
County Narrow Gauge Railway appeared in the Lewistown Democrat, 
announcing the start of train service between Cuba and Lewistown 
beginning August 16. The train was to leave Cuba at 7:50 A. M., upon 
arrival of the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw train from the west, and reach 
Lewistown at 8:45. Returning, the train was to leave Lewistown at 
6:30 P. M., and arrive in Cuba at 7:15. 

Monday, August 16, 1880, was a memorable day for the citizens 
of Lewistown. After two years of hard work, handicaps, and dis- 
couragements, they were at last to realize their dream of a railroad 
connecting Lewistown with North Fulton county. A large crowd 
gathered in the morning at the site where the depot was later to be 
constructed, and an air of happy expectancy was everywhere in evidence. 
They were awaiting the arrival of the first Fulton County Narrow 
Gauge Railway train to enter Lewistown. 

Shortly before 9:00 A. M., the shrill whistle of the locomotive was 
heard. A few minutes later the train, consisting of the new engine and 
the passenger coach, swung into view from the northwest. With bell 
ringing proudly and smoke rolling from her diamond stack, the hand- 
some engine, with her first engineer, W. C. ‘‘Curt’’ Allen at the throttle, 
steamed slowly south on Water street and came to a stop amidst the 
cheering throng. The glistening coach was crowded to overflowing, the 
windows filled with happy, waving passengers, while many occupied 
the platforms. The first patrons were enthusiastic in their praise of 
the smooth track, the beautiful scenery, and the courteous attitude of 
the employes of the new road. Interest in the trip was enhanced by 
speculation concerning the motives which prompted the placing of 
three obstructions on the track which interrupted the progress of the 
train. 

This was the first train service on the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway—a service that was to continue without serious interruption 
for more than twenty-five years. 

Ten days later, the first excursion on the road took place when a 
capacity filled train left Lewistown for Cuba and return. The fare 
was fifty cents for the eighteen mile round trip, to be made in one hour. 

Within two weeks following the advent of the first train into Lewis- 
town, track laying was completed along the nine miles south of that 
city to Spoon river, over which the narrow gauge would cross, and 
which was located approximately one mile west of Havana. At that 
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point the construction work on a new bridge to replace the one recently 
destroyed by the flood, temporarily halted operations. In September, 
train service was extended to this unfinished bridge where passengers 
and baggage were carried to and from Havana by teams and wagons. 

A new time-table to go into effect on September 14, appeared in the 
Lewistown Democrat at this time. The south-bound train was to leave 
Cuba at 8:40 A. M., and reach West Havana at 10:30. Returning, the 
train was to leave Havana at 11:20 A. M., and arrive in Cuba at 1:00 
P. M. 

In the first week of October, the new road experienced its first 
wreck. Track laying and bridge construction had been progressing 
rapidly on the ten miles between Fairview and Cuba. Engine No. 1 
with ten empty cars to be loaded was running backwards to Lewis- 
town from Cuba. About three miles south of Cuba, the tender jumped 
the track and derailed the engine and several cars. Engineer George 
Heimer and his fireman, Boone Willeoxen, stuck to the engine until it 
rolled over. Heimer was unhurt, but Willecoxen suffered some minor 
seratches and bruises. Two cars were badly damaged. The cause of 
the wreck was finally ascertained as the work of boys or malicious 
adults who had placed spikes on the rails. 

On October 28, 1880, Fairview became the northern terminus of 
the narrow gauge road when the first train, pulled by engine No. 1, en- 
tered that village. On November 1, a revised time-table took effect, 
the train to leave Fairview at 9:00 A. M., and arrive at West Havana 
at 11:45. Returning, the train was to leave West Havana at 3:20 P. M., 
and arrive at Fairview at 6:30. 

Since the distance between Fairview and West Havana was ap- 
proximately thirty miles, it will be seen that an extremely slow speed 
schedule was adopted for the first trains. On the south trip, two hours 
and forty-five minutes was required—the north trip, three hours and 
ten minutes, or at an average rate of speed of nine and one-half to 
eleven miles per hour! 

As if to assure the patrons of the new road that greater speed pos- 
sibilities lay ahead, the evening train of November 12, ‘‘streaked”’ 
over the ten miles between West Havana and Lewistown in twenty-nine 
minutes, thereby shortening by more than one-half, the scheduled run- 
ning time for the ten mile run. 

In late November, Editor Davidson triumphantly observed that 
the freight cars of the road could each be moved with ease by one and 
two men, and offered this as ‘‘a big argument in favor of the narrow 
vauge.’’ 

In reviewing the successive steps of grading and bridge construc- 
tion, it will be noted that the work did not follow a definite plan. The 
first field of operations was on the north end of the proposed railroad, 
on the ten miles between Fairview and Cuba. After but two months 
work in this area, ine entire force of men was withdrawn and put to 
work on the ten miles on the south end of the line between Lewistown 
and Havana. When this section was completed, work was begun on the 
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DELONG DEPOT about 1910. At extreme left is L. P. Gillum, now chief train dispatcher of the 
Galena Divisicn, C. & N. W. Railway. 


REAR VIEW of train at London Mills depot about 1903. 


Note hack and the standard gauge ties. 


Tom ! in foreground. 


London Mills agent J. S. Reed and 
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middle nine mile stretch of the line between Lewistown and Cuba. The 
last work of grading and bridge construction was done between Fair- 
view and Cuba, resuming the work that had been suspended fifteen 
months earlier. 

Rail laying operations also followed an irregular plan of procedure. 
This phase of construction began on the nine miles between Cuba and 
Lewistown, followed shortly with concurrent operations on the south 
end on the ten miles between the latter city and Havana. Rail laying 
was completed on the south end about two weeks after rails had been 
placed between Cuba and Lewistown. The last work of rail laying was 
done on the north end of the road on the ten miles between Cuba and 
Fairview. 

In the second week of October 1880, shortly before the completion 
of the entire road from Fairview to Havana, A. C. Atherton, the newly 
appointed master of transportation and general freight and passenger 
agent for the road, arrived in Lewistown. He at once began his duties 
in perfecting arrangements to establish regular freight and passenger 
trains on the road. Prospective shippers were anxiously awaiting the 
announcement concerning the freight rates, which were generally ex- 
pected to be lower than those which prevailed on the standard gauge 
roads. At this time, government regulation of railroad rates and ser- 
vice did not exist, and railroads were free to impose any rates they 
deemed desirable. A period of seven years was yet to elapse before Con- 
gress established its first regulatory powers over railroads by the cre- 
ation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The appointment of Mr. Atherton brought to the narrow gauge a 
railroad executive of outstanding ability. Born at Anderson, Indiana, 
on August 3, 1850, he ran away from home at the age of fifteen years 
to become a telegraph operator on the Chicago & Great Eastern Rail- 
way. After two years, he was promoted to assistant train dispatcher, 
serving in that capacity until 1869, when he became assistant train dis- 
patcher on the Iowa Division of the Chicago Rock Island & Pacifie Rail- 
road, a position he held for three and one-half years. From 1872 to 
1874, he was trainmaster and superintendent of telegraph for the In- 
ternational & Great Northern Railway. In 1874, he returned to the 
Rock Island and served one year as train dispatcher on the Iowa Divis- 
ion. From 1875 to 1877, he served as master of transportation and pur- 
chasing agent for the Central Iowa Railway. 

Mr. Atherton had just passed his thirtieth birthday when he came 
to the narrow gauge. ‘Tall, handsome, and endowed with a magnetic 
personality, he brought to the new road the quality of leadership it so 
sorely needed. Thoroughly conversant with railway operation, and a 
strict disciplinarian, he was, nevertheless, a man of warm sympathies 
and affections. His sense of justice and his willingness to personally 
assist in any phase of railroad trouble, early won for him the respect 
and loyalty of his employes. His devotion to his home and family were 
attributes which soon endeared him in the good graces of the people of 
Lewiston and Fulton County. 
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In September 1881, Mr. Atherton was formally appointed super. 
intendent of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway. For almost 
seventeen years he was to serve continuously in that capacity, estab- 
lishing for himself a record of loyalty and efficiency seldom equalled in 
the railroad world. 

On November 5, 1880, a meeting of the stockholders of the road was 
held to authorize the execution of a mortgage on the right-of-way, track, 
rolling stock, and other property of the company to secure the bonds 
of said company issued to J. C. Willecoxen for constructing the road. 
The amount of the bonds was $6,000 per mile for approximately thirty- 
two miles. 

The Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway was at last constructed 
in accordance with the promise made to the citizens of Fulton county. 
One train was making a round trip daily from Fairview to West Hav- 
ana and return. As yet, there were no station houses on the road, and 
no telegraph service had been installed for the operations of trains. 
These things would soon come, however, together with additional en- 
gines, cars, coaches, and many other essentials and refinements neces- 
sary for the efficient operation of the new railroad. 


Chapter III 


Fairview to Galesburg 
1880-1882 


With the inauguration of regular train service into Fairview, came 
the proud fulfillment of Lewistown’s two year old promise to North 
Fulton county. The pledge made during the heated county seat removal 
contest had been redeemed. No longer could charges of insincerity be 
sustained nor the integrity of Lewistown questioned. In these respects 
at least, the voices of the critics had been silenced. 

There were many individuals however, who persistently contended 
that the construction of the three-foot gauge was a serious mistake— 
that the standard gauge, four feet, eight and one-half inch road would 
have cost but little more and, in the long run, prove to be the more 
economical. They pointed out that the claims made by the narrow 
gauge enthusiasts were not founded on facts, and that time would prove 
the need for a wider gauge with its comparatively larger rolling stock to 
provide efficient and economical service. In support of their conten- 
tions, they cited the inconvenience and expense that would be incurred 
in transferring from narrow gauge cars, all freight requiring shipment 
over standard gauge roads, and the consequent damage and loss result- 
ing from the additional handling. 

The community railroad builders had learned much in the two 
years since the first work of construction began near Fairview. The 
enthusiasm which characterized the launching of the enterprise soon 
gave way to dogged determination when the builders began to expe- 
rience the stern realities of railroad construction. Their Utopian dream 
of a community-owned railroad earning from ten to fifteen per cent 
above all expenses and interest on investment, had faded into the realms 
of the fantastic. Expenses had increased enormously from the begin- 
ning, exceeding by far the expectations of the builders. This, together 
with the delays and annoyances incident to the securing of right-of- 
ways, adverse weather conditions, etc., had made their task a most dif- 
ficult one. It was the old, old, story of the futile striving to reconcile 
application with theory and the consequent adjustments to unforeseen 
conditions. 

For almost seventeen months after the work of construction began, 
the officers and directors of the company continued their determined 
efforts to build the road. Almost from the beginning unexpected ex- 
penses began to make inroads into the limited funds available. Dis- 
satisfaction with the progress of construction became general and weak- 
ened the morale of the subscribers who had adopted the deferred pay- 
ment plan on their subscriptions. With funds rapidly dwindling to 
the vanishing point, the builders were faced with the necessity either 


to repudiate their pledge to build the road or to seek financial aid from 
outside sources. 
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Along with the awarding of the contract to J. C. Willcoxen for com. 
pleting the construction of the road, went every vestige of ownership 
and control by the directors and stockholders of the company as or- 
ganized in October of the preceding year. Under the terms of the con- 
tract, Mr. Willecoxen and his associates became the virtual owners and 
operators of the road with no restrictions of any kind placed upon them 
other than to complete the work of construction and to operate trains 
on the new line as soon as possible. The only stipulation imposed was 
that they should furnish a satisfactory performance bond to guarantee 
the fulfillment of the terms of the contract. 

The contract with Mr. Willcoxen was in reality, a contract with 
the Chicago Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company. Every provision 
embodied in the instrument bore the handiwork of the great system, 
which, through S. H. Mallory, was to furnish the necessary financial 
means with which to complete, operate, and extend the road. In ae- 
cepting the terms of this contract, the officers and directors of the Ful- 
ton County Narrow Gauge Railway presented to the Burlington, a prop- 
erty already well advanced in grading, and awaiting only the necessary 
financial resources to speed it to completion. Community ownership 
had stepped down and out, and henceforth a great railroad would direct 
the destinies of the ‘‘slim gauge’’ line. 

Shortly after the first work of construction began in 1878, rumors 
became current that the Burlington railroad was, in effect, the con- 
trolling influence behind the promotion and construction of the narrow 
gauge. It was believed that the larger company had been instrumental 
in encouraging the ideal of a community owned railway, thereby at- 
tracting as much financial support as possible from the residents of 
Fulton county. Anticipating the impassé to which the builders would 
ultimately come, the Burlington, through Willeoxen and Mallory, would 
offer to complete the road provided that all rights and ownership in the 
unfinished road were transferred to the new builders. The reason given 
for this interest in the narrow gauge was that the Burlington felt the 
great need for an extension to the rich coal deposits which lay along the 
proposed route of the road. To preclude the possibility of a rival road 
tapping this rich source of traffic, the Burlington determined to secure 
the narrow gauge on its own terms and eventually widen it to standard 
gauge, thereby assuring to itself a convenient and inexhaustible supply 
of this important railroad commodity. Throughout the entire existence 
of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway, recurring rumors of 
change of ownership and track widening, constantly linked the Burling- 
ton with the little road—always the ominous shadow of the ‘‘Q”’ dom- 
inating the destinies of the narrow gauge. 

The cost of constructing the narrow gauge was, however, at the be- 
ginning, paid from funds raised by local subscriptions, and this was 
continued until cireumstances forced the directors to transfer all rights 
and ownership to J. C. Willeoxen and S. H. Mallory on March 1, 1880. 
On that date the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway became a sub- 
sidiary line of the Burlington, and steps were at once taken to extend 
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ELLISVILLE STATION agent, Sam Warner, watchas departure of train. Photo taken about 1903. 


FLOOD-TIME at West Havana in 1913. Agent Haner and family fishing from north end of 
depot platform. 
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the road to Galesburg as a ‘‘feeder’’ branch line of the parent road. 
Under the direction of the experienced Mallory, a new impetus made 
itself felt in the work of construction. As a result, but eight months was 
required to complete the road and to inaugurate regular train service 
between Fairview and Havana. The engineers and contractors now 
directed their efforts to extending the narrow gauge to Galesburg. 

At the time the contract was entered into with J. C. Willcoxen on 
March 1, 1880, plans were already under way to extend the narrow gauge 
from Fairview, north to Galesburg, a distance of thirty miles. Engi- 
neers began their work at once, and in November the announcement 
was made that surveys had been completed to Galesburg. 

Under the general laws of the State of Illinois, a charter was issued 
to the Fulton County Extension Railway Company to construct a rail- 
road from Fairview to Galesburg. Articles of incorporation were filed 
on May 27, 1881, with an authorized capital stock of $1,000,000 in 
shares of $1,000 each. 

In May, chief engineer Schmidt submitted the completed profiles 
and estimates for the entire line. Shortly afterwards, contracts were 
awarded for the grading on the eleven mile stretch between Fairview 
and London Mills, and the work was begun at once. 

The topography of the terrain between Fairview and London Mills 
is one of contrasts. The projectors desired to approach old Ellisville as 
close as possible without entering that village, as the cost of construct- 
ing another bridge over Spoon river and raising the track over the bot- 
tom land, was prohibitive. Instead, the track curved westward from 
Fairview and at once began a winding descent for six miles to a point 
two miles northeast from old Ellisville, on the east side of Spoon 
river, at which point Ellisville Station was later located. From Fair- 
view to Ellisville Station, there is a drop in elevation of 213 feet in 
the six miles, the road passing through country as hilly and rough as 
that between Cuba and Lewistown. One-half mile west of Ellisville 
Station, the road swung north, following the comparatively level Spoon 
river valley in the four and one-half miles to London Mills. 

By the middle of August, the eleven miles of roadbed between Fair- 
view and London Mills was in readiness for the laying of rails. Due 
to a delay in securing materials, track operations did not commence 
until in early September. One month later the tracks entered London 
Mills, and after the necessary surfacing and ballasting, regular train 
ht began between the latter village and Havana on November 21, 

The line now extended for a distance of forty miles, with but ap- 
proximately twenty miles remaining to be completed to connect with 
Galesburg, its northern terminus. A new time-table was issued an- 
nouncing the beginning of daily train service from London Mills to 
Havana and return. A train was to leave London Mills at 6:00 A. M., 
arriving at Havana at 9:00. Returning, the train was to leave Havana 
at 3:00 P. M., arriving at London Mills at 7:00. 
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In the May 18, 1881 issue of the Lewistown Democrat, Editor Day. 
idson in a story headed ‘‘The Swift Narrow Gauge,’’ lauded the ser. 
vice of the new road. After completing a trip from Fairview to Lewis. 
town, he related that the run from Cuba to Lewistown, a distance of 
nine miles, was made in twenty-two minutes. This included the slowing 
up at several bridges, and nearly a full stop because of cattle on the 
track. Part of the run was made at full thirty miles an hour. He re. 
ported that he experienced no disagreeable roughness ‘‘at this rapid 
rate of speed,’’ and that within a few weeks the line would be perfectly 
ballasted ‘‘when thirty miles per hour can be made as safely and com- 
fortably as over any road.’’ 

Meanwhile the work of locating the line and securing the right-of. 
way between London Mills and Galesburg, had progressed steadily. 
For a distance of four and one-half miles north from London Mills, the 
road pursued a winding course through hilly country, ascending grad- 
ually to the point which was later to become known as Burnside eros- 
sing, 128 feet higher in elevation than London Mills. From here, the 
grade descended sharply, losing eighty-three feet in elevation in the 
curving one and one-fourth miles to the valley of Brush Creek. From 
this point, the road began a winding ascent north along the three miles 
to DeLong, rising ninety-eight feet in elevation in this distance. On 
the eleven mile stretch between DeLong and Galesburg, the road lost its 
ultra-winding character, and save for its gauge, assumed the appearance 
of a conventional prairie railroad, rising 110 feet in elevation in the 
eleven miles to Galesburg. 

In October, a right-of-way trial at Galesburg instituted by farmers 
whose lands were invaded by the narrow gauge six miles south of 
Galesburg, awarded damages in the aggregate amount of $12,506 to the 
plaintiffs. 

Grading and bridge construction proceeded rapidly during the 
late fall and early winter. In January, however, the work was sus- 
pended because of bad weather which ushered in a late winter and 
spring of unusual severity from the standpoint of railroad construc- 
tion. Incessant rains, together with the resultant floods had delayed 
the already long overdue extension of the narrow gauge into Gales- 
burg. It had been confidently expected to complete the line into Gales- 
burg by January 1. 

In early March 1882, the narrow gauge officials predicted that the 
grading and bridging would be completed by May 10, and that only 
twelve miles of track-laying would then remain in order to connect with 
the northern terminus of the road. However, the expectations of the 
builders were again thwarted as the constant rains and other delays 
deferred the anticipated time of entrance into Galesburg. 

In this division stronghold of the C. B. & Q., the squirming, north- 
ward thrusts of the little narrow gauge in its efforts to reach Galesburg, 
had aroused keen interest. As the road drew closer, the weekly Gales- 
burg Republican Register recorded its progress with ironical terseness, 
occasionally according to the line a short writeup of amused condescen- 
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sion. One week before the track-laying operations entered Galesburg, 


there appeared on the front page of this paper, a twenty-three stanza 
“poem’’ composed by a local rhymester after he had completed a recon- 
noitering trip to the scene of operations. The front page prominence 
given to this amusing doggerel served to whet anew the interest of 
Galesburg citizens who applauded the efforts of the narrow gauge to 
overcome all obstacles and discouragements that had beset its progress. 

In the last week of July, 1882, the track-layers entered Galesburg 
and laid the rails up to the Peoria branch track of the C. B. & Q., just 
east of Day street. On Monday, July 31, 1882, the first narrow gauge 
passenger train entered Galesburg after making the fifty mile run from 
Lewistown. It left the latter city at 6:00 A. M., and arrived in Gales- 
burg at 10:00 A. M. On its return trip on the same day, the train 
left Galesburg at 5:00 P. M., and arrived in Lewistown at 8:45 P. M. 
The train consisted of engine No. 1, one baggage car, and one of the 
new coaches. 

An interesting sidelight on the speed of a crack C. B. & Q. train 
is revealed in a newspaper story of the first narrow gauge train service 
into Galesburg. In calling attention to the convenient connections pro- 
vided by the new railroad, the newspaper pointed out that the 5:00 
P.M. narrow gauge train ‘‘leaves Galesburg on the arrival of the C. 
B. & Q. ‘Lightning Express’ which leaves Chicago at 12:30 noon.’’ 
This indicates that the fastest C. B. & Q. train of 1882 required four 
and one-half hours to run the 163 miles between Chicago and Galesburg, 
or at an average rate of slightly more than thirty-six miles per hour. 
By way of contrast, it may be mentioned that today, the C. B. & Q. 
“Denver Zephyr’’ covers the same distance in two hours and twelve 
minutes, or at an average rate of slightly in excess of seventy-four miles 
per hour—less than one-half of the time required by the 1882 train. 

The prairie town of Galesburg which greeted the first narrow gauge 
brass-mounted, diamond stack locomotive and train in 1882, differed 
greatly from the beautiful Galesburg of today. A sprawling little city 
of approximately 12,000 inhabitants; board walks and fences fronting 
on poorly drained and unpaved streets; twenty-three saloons kept under 
asemblance of law and order with but two policemen. A city that per- 
mitted open saloons on Sunday, but enforced the closing of restaurants 
on the Sabbath ; the real horse and buggy age with its diverting innova- 
tion of the fifty pound high-wheeled bicycle; the era when the kerosene 
lamp illuminated the printed page. 

The Galesburg of 1882 with its 100 telephones and weekly news- 
paper; the alluring advertisements of cures for consumption; Electric 
Oil for bronchitis; Saint Jacob’s Oil for rheumatism,—all avidly read 
by the credulous and booted gentry. The day when the railroad was 
supreme in transportation, unchallenged in its economic status. And 
— the benign and cultural atmosphere of Knox and Lombard Col- 
eges. 

Such was the city that, in 1882, became the northern terminus of 
the winding Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway, and whose inhabi- 
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tants were to affectionately term the new railroad the ‘‘Peavine Di- 
vision.’’ 

During the three weeks following the advent of the first narrow 
gauge train into Galesburg, passenger service extended only between 
that city and Lewistown, while freight service was maintained between 
London Mills and Havana. Several excursions were held during this 
time; one, in which 250 visitors from Havana, Lewistown, Cuba, Fair. 
view, and London Mills, visited Galesburg and were royally welcomed; 
a Galesburg M. E. Sunday School picnie excursion to London Mills, 
which filled six coaches; and a Sunday excursion of fifty hilarious busi- 
ness men to London Mills. Other excursions followed shortly after the 
line was fully opened, one in which Galesburg business men were the 
guests of superintendent A. C. Atherton, and S. H. Mallory, vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of the new railroad. 

On Monday, August 21, 1882, the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway, for the first time fully opened up its line from Galesburg 
to West Havana, running two trains daily each way. One train was a 
regular passenger and express train, and made the fast express time of 
three hours and fifteen minutes over the sixty-one miles between the 
two cities. 

The first published time-card of the fully opened line appeared in 
the August 24, 1882 issue of the Fulton Democrat of Lewistown. Trains 
were scheduled to provide connections with the Toledo, Peoria & War- 
saw for the east and west at Cuba, and with the Wabash at Havana 
for Jacksonville, Springfield, St. Louis, and the east. Fourteen sta- 
tions appeared on the time-card which read as follows: 


F. C. N. G. Railway 


SOUTH NORTH 
Mixed Mail & Exp Mail & Exp Mixed 
No. 3 No. | No. 2 No. 4 
A.M. lv P.M. lv Stations P.M. ar A.M. ar 

8:45 4:45 Galesburg 7:40 10:30 
9:10 5:00 Levingston 7:20 10:00 
9:35 5:15 DeLong 7:00 9:35 
10:15 5:40 London Mills 6:30 8:50 
10:25 5:47 Oak Mound 6:20 8:35 
11:00 6:15 Fairview 5:40 7:50 
11:10 6:25 Bybee 5:30 7:30 
11:20 6:32 Fiatt 5:20 y 
11:30 6:40 Put Creek 5:08 7:10 
11:50 ar 

12:00 Iv 6:47 Cuba 5:00 6:46 
12:20 7:00 Phillips 4:40 6:20 
12:45 7:20 Lewistown 4:20 6:00 
1:10 > Sepo 4:00 5:40 
1:35 8:00 Havana 3:40 5:15 
P.M. ar P.M. ar P.M. lv A.M. lv 

Chicago time will be taken as standard time. 
S. H. MALtory 

A. C. ATHERTON, Superintendent Vice Pres. & Gen. Mar. 


AT NORTH SWITCH IN DELONG. Section foreman Cline and crew in 1897. Left to right: Otis Barton, 
Dell Gillum, tke Turner, Cline boy, and foreman Cline. 


SPOON RIVER COAL MINE just west of Ellisville Station, in 1903. Note link and pin coupler 
on coal cars. 
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In the meantime, a new depot was being constructed in Galesburg 
among the willows in a low marshy lot between Seminary and Chambers 
streets, just south of South street. The building was of the prairie type, 
of wood construction, and measured sixty by twenty feet. It was built 
upon piles or ‘‘stilts,’’ which subsequently required a great amount of 
dirt fill. From this point, the narrow gauge track ran south for a dis- 
tance of 1,200 feet where it crossed the Peoria branch tracks of the C. 
B.& Q. After crossing the ‘‘Q”’’ tracks, the narrow gauge paralleled 
the wider gauge for a distance of 2,100 feet southeasterly to a point 
just east of Day street where it swung on its southward course. 

Upon completion of the depot, a new three locomotive capacity 
roundhouse and a turn-table were built near the South Pear! street 
crossing of the C. B. & Q. One block to the west near South Chambers 
street, a transfer depot was constructed together with an elevated track 
designed to facilitate the unloading from narrow gauge to standard 
gauge cars. 

Much work remained to be done after the line was extended to 
Galesburg. Depots had to be constructed at the various station points 
along the line, and sidetracks put in. The telegraph line was extended 
to Havana three weeks after train service began, and gangs of men 
were busily engaged in widening the cuts and in ditching the right- 
of-way. Complaints began to come in from irate farmers who suffered 
loss of stock because of the absence of fences along the new railroad. 
In short, the narrow gauge officials found themselves beset on all sides 
by the troubles and adjustments always attendant upon the operation 
of a new railroad. 

After almost four years of unremitting efforts and retarded by 
practically every form of discouragement known to railroad construc- 
tion, the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway Company succeeded in 
completing the sixty-one mile line from West Havana to Galesburg. Two 
trains ran daily each way, except Sundays, between the two cities; one, 
amail and express train; the other, a mixed freight and passenger train. 

Fourteen stations were listed on the time-card, three of which 
(Havana, Cuba, and London Mills) conferred an incongruous inter- 
national distinction on the little road. Galesburg (12,000), Fairview 
(800), Cuba (600), Lewistown (1,800), and Havana (2,200), were 
the principal cities. A sixth, London Mills, was rapidly qualifying itself 
as a thriving village in consequence of the recent construction of the 
Peoria & Farmington Railway (later the Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
road) and the narrow gauge railway within its boundaries. Eleven miles 
south of Galesburg, the new village of DeLong was springing up, and at 
Fiatt, twenty-four miles south “of Galesburg, unmistakable signs of 
growth was in evidence. On the south end, six miles from Havana, a 
budding village called Sepo, was stirring in its lethargic state, seeking 
to justify itself as a narrow gauge appendage. The remaining five 
stations on the road, Levingston, Bybee, Oak Mound, Put Creek, and 
Phillips, were but flag stops, never attaining the dignity of regular sta- 
tion points. 
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Two weeks after the line was fully opened, the new station of Ellis. 
ville Station was added to the time-card. It was generally known ag 
Ellisville Station although in the postal guide it was listed as Mayton. 
As has been stated, this station was located six miles west of Fairview 
and two miles northeast from the old inland village of Ellisville. The 
new station connected with Ellisville by wagon road, and a hack plied 
regularly between the two points for the accomodation of passengers and 
express. Three and one-half years later, the citizens of Ellisville pe- 
titioned the narrow gauge to build a spur track from that town to Ellis- 
ville Station, fearing that the coal mine at the latter station might 
encourage the development of a commercial center of its own. The com- 
mittee of citizens who called on superintendent Atherton were in- 
formed that if the village would furnish the right-of-way and put in 
the grading and timber, the narrow gauge might look with favor on 
their petition. Since the construction of this desired spur track would 
involve heavy grading along the river for some distance in order to 
keep above the flood water stage, and also require the construction of 
a bridge across Spoon river into old Ellisville, the element of cost was 
so great that after the first flurry of interest, nothing more was heard 
of the proposed extension. The fears of the old Ellisville merchants 
were partially realized a few months later when a grocery store and 
a grain elevator was built near the new station. However, Ellisville 
Station never developed enough to seriously threaten the commercial 
supremacy of the older village. 

For twenty-three years, or until March 1905, the time-card listed 
the same stations. In that year, the name of Burnside, which was lo- 
cated four miles north from London Mills, appeared on the time-card, 
while that of Put Creek, located between Fiatt and Cuba, was simul- 
taneously stricken from the list. 

When train service began on the narrow gauge in 1880, the south- 
ern terminus of the road lay on the west side of the Illinois river directly 
across from the city of Havana at a point formerly known as Point 
Isabel. Because of the heavy expense that would be involved in the 
construction of a bridge across the river, it was necessary to establish 
the terminal on the west side and to transport passengers and freight 
by hack and wagon across the wagon bridge into Havana. In May of 
the preceding year, the narrow gauge arranged with the Chicago, Hav- 
ana & Western Railroad, who was constructing a bridge across the river, 
to use the bridge of the latter on an annual rental basis. Upon comple- 
tion of the bridge, narrow gauge rails were laid across the river, and 
on January 1, 1882, the first train entered Havana. A new depot, 
roundhouse, and turn-table was constructed within a short distance 
from the Union depot, and the narrow gauge trains continued, from that 
time, to enter Havana until November 1, 1886, when the terminal was 
moved back to West Havana on the west side of the river, where it 
has since remained. Evidently the four years and ten months of nar- 
row gauge train service into Havana proper did not prove profitable 
enough to justify the continued payment of the annual bridge rental 
fee of $1,500 to the Chicago, Havana & Western Railroad. 


During the time of construction of the line and for several years 
afterwards, persistent reports had circulated to the effect that the 
narrow gauge would be projected and built north from Galesburg and 
ultimately extended to Geneseo and Mt. Carroll. These reports were 
later confirmed when the news columns related that prominent citizens 
of the latter city had interested several Galesburg citizens in the pro- 
posed extension. Also, there had been rumors from time to time that 
interested parties had secured control of the road for the purpose of 
widening it to standard gauge. These rumors gained credence in the 
minds of many people who believed implicitly that the C. B. & Q. owned 
the narrow gauge road and that the rich coal deposits along the line 
would ultimately make desirable the widening to standard gauge. 

However, all the rumors in reference to widening and extending 
the road came to naught, and the narrow gauge as completed in 1882, 
remained the same until 1905. In October and November of that year, 
the entire sixty-one mile road was widened to standard gauge by the 
Burlington, and at once entered upon its duties as a full fledged feeder 
line to the parent road. 

As has been stated, steps to extend the narrow gauge from Fair- 
view to Galesburg had been taken before the Fulton County Narrow 
Gauge Railway had completed construction of its line to Fairview in 
1880. In order to construct this new extension, the Fulton County 
Extension Railway Company was incorporated under the general laws 
of Illinois, and articles were filed with the Secretary of State on May 27, 
1881. Upon completion of the extended road from Fairview to Gales- 
burg, it was leased in perpetuity to the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway on September 1, 1882. 

The Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway Company operated 
its own line from West Havana to Fairview from the date of its com- 
pletion on November 1, 1880, together with the leased line from Fair- 
view to Galesburg until January 1, 1906. From January 1, 1906 until 
December 1, 1908, the entire line was operated by the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincey Railroad Company as lessee. On the latter date the 
Burlington secured title to the entire property by deed. 

There still remain a few people who recall that day of long ago 
when the narrow gauge, after its many trials and adversities, triumph- 
antly entered Galesburg. They are proud of their connection with 
those times now called the ‘‘horse and buggy days’’ although their most 
vivid recollections are bound up with the railroad which was the life 
and center of all that was worth while in Galesburg and in the towns 
nearby. They remember their friends who ran the trains and main- 
tained the road—the living personalities around whom the years have 
woven the web of romance and affection for all that was formerly known 
as the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway. 
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Chapter IV 


Physical Characteristics 


Any attempt to describe the physical characteristics of the Fulton 
County Narrow Gauge Railway must take cognizance of factors not 
commonly associated with the standard gauge type of railroad. While 
varying descriptions can be written of our conventional standard gauge 
railroads, the consideration of a narrow gauge presents elements that 
are distinctive and unique in almost every particular. 

The outstanding characteristic of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway was the extremely winding curvature that made up so much of 
its sixty-one mile length. Could one have viewed this railroad from an 
airplane in the days prior to the widening of the gauge in 1905, he 
would have received a most vivid impression of the curving singularity 
of the little road. The sheen of the narrow gauge rails would have 
guided the eye along the sinuous course which followed the valleys and 
streams of the rugged Spoon river country—as though the hand of a 
Gulliver had threaded the gleaming strands around the hills and ridges 
in aimless abandon. From the minute dwellings of the distant village, 
one might have seen a smudge of smoke which signalized the approach 
of a train that would soon pass beneath in its winding trek to the 
station behind. And, on all sides, one would have seen the hills and 
valleys, and the green verdure of the festooned landscape rolling away 
to the distant horizon. 

It is doubtful if one could find anywhere in the United States, out- 
side of our mountain regions, a more scenic and beautiful countryside. 
On the route between Fairview and Ellisville Station, the track wound 
its way between rugged hills and through valleys where the virgin 
wilderness and forests pressed close upon the right-of-way. In the nine 
miles between Lewistown and Cuba, the road threaded its rails through 
miniature mountain peaks and ranges—majestic hills which thrust their 
timber-clad shoulders in bold relief against the sky. At their feet, the 
little trains chuffed along the parallel strands which swept in graceful 
curves over grades and trestles and murmuring brooks. Here and there 
a small dwelling nestled on the wooded hillside in which game and other 
wild life flourished in abundance. It has been said that the tracks of 
this section of the narrow gauge swung to every point of the compass 
as they lengthened the straight line distance between the two villages 
from six to nine miles. 

This winding characteristic of the old narrow gauge was a favorite 
topic for discussion among the railroad men, and it was not strange 
therefore that the names of ‘‘Peavine’’ and ‘‘Pumpkin Vine’’ were 
commonly applied to the road. The impression prevailed among many 
of the men that no other railroad in the country followed a more winding, 
twisting, course. 
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BRIDGE OVER SPOON RIVER. Looking north over narrow gauge bridge at London Mills, about 1900. 


NARROW GAUGE “OLD TIMERS.” The original depot at Fairview in 1940. Charles A. Ekstrand, Fairview 
agent since 1899, is sitting on truck with Lillian JoAnn, daughter of the author. 
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The reasons for this characteristic were twofold. First, the ad- 
vocates of the narrow gauge type of construction in the late seventies 
recommended that the tracks of this type of road follow the valleys and 
depressions as much as possible. Secondly, the construction of the road 
was undertaken by business and financial leaders of the community who 
had no experience in railroad construction, and who were doubtless 
deluded into the belief that economies could be effected in the cost of 
grading, cuts, etc., by adhering to this principle of construction without 
regard to the ultimate length of the road. From contemporary accounts 
of the progress of construction, it is evident that the ideas of the engi- 
neer did not always prevail. 

An examination of the Alignment Chart of the road prepared some 
years after the widening to standard gauge in 1905, reveals some in- 
teresting physical characteristics of the road. For the first eleven miles 
south of Galesburg, the track is comparatively straight, the proportion 
of curvature to tangent being as 1 to 10. From a point one mile south 
of DeLong, the line begins its real winding character, and in the re- 
maining 48.3 miles to Havana, the proportion of curvature to tangent is 
as 24 to 25, or 49% of the distance. On the entire distance of 59.3 miles 
between Galesburg and Havana, the proportion of curvature to tangent 
is as 25 to 35, or 43% of the entire length of the road. The most 
winding section of the road lies in the nine miles between Cuba and 
Lewistown, where the proportion of curvature to tangent is as 5 to 4. 
Forty-nine curves varying in degree up to 8° make up a total of five 
continuous miles of curvature on this nine mile section. 

One hundred and eighty-three curves of various degrees, with a 
total aggregate length of 25 miles is the outstanding characteristic of 
the road. These curves vary in degree from as low as 1° 30’ (2149 feet 
radius), to 12° (478 feet radius). The average degree of curvature of 
all curves on the entire line is 5. 

The longest tangent or straight track on the road begins 744 miles 
south of Galesburg and continues for 3 2/3 miles to a point just south 
of DeLong. 

Before and after the road was widened, the C. B. & Q. did con- 
siderable work on the track and road-bed, reducing the degrees of some 
of the most acute curves. After ‘‘stretching’’ out some of these kinks 
and otherwise improving the road, the distance from Galesburg to 
Havana was reduced from 61 to 59.3 miles. It is unfortunate that 
records no longer exist regarding the original alignment of the old 
Narrow gauge railway. It is certain however, that the Burlington went 
to considerable expense in removing some of the more obvious flaws in 
the original narrow gauge roadbed. C. B. & Q. officials are reported 
to have said that the curves of the old line were the most extreme of 
any road east of the Rocky Mountains, and stated further that the only 
motive power that could be safely used on the line was the 0-4-0 type of 
locomotive. 

Several amusing accounts concerning this curving characteristic 
found their way into the newspapers of the times. A weekly of a 
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neighboring village sarcastically reported that a narrow gauge train had 
been missing for two days, and that all searching parties were about to 
give up when the train reappeared on one of the winding sidetracks. 
Another account quoted a Canton attorney as calling the road ‘‘a little 
crooked narrow gouge (sic) running up Spoon river.’’ 

Contrary to popular belief, the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Rail- 
way had no grades of extreme percentage or length. The maximum 
grade was 1.65%, or 87 feet to the mile, maintained for 5% of one mile. 
This grade was located within the first mile north of Fiatt and led down 
to Lost Grove creek. There was an aggregate total of three miles of 
1.50%, or 79 feet to the mile, grades. The longest grade was a 1.253%, 
or 67 feet to the mile, maintained for one and three-eighths miles and 
located between Big Creek and Lewistown. The aggregate total of all 
grades of 1.10% and over was thirteen miles. 

In the 59.3 miles between Galesburg and Havana, there were eight 
miles of level track; the proportion of level to grade being as 1 to 7%. 

The ruling grade on any railroad is that grade which fixes the 
maximum train tonnage that can be hauled over the road. The grades 
of a narrow gauge road may permit the haul of a 300 ton train over the 
entire line with the exception of a short distance where an unusual grade 
or curvature might limit the haul of the train to 200 tons. Unless 
‘‘doubling’’ or additional motive power is resorted to, this particular 
grade limits all trains to a maximum of 200 tons and thereby becomes 
the ruling grade of the road. 

J. T. ‘‘Tink’’ Grier, a former engineer on the Fulton County 
Narrow Gauge Railway, in the late eighties and early nineties, is 
authority for the statement that the hardest pull or ruling grade on 
the road was between mileposts 33 and 35, where the track dropped 
sharply from each direction to Lost Grove creek, within the first two 
miles north of Fiatt. From the north the track dropped 75 feet in the 
one mile to the bridge, and had within that distance, three reverse curves, 
half of which were of 12°, or 478 feet radius. From the south, the 
track dropped 70 feet in the one mile to the bridge, and also had three 
reverse curves with a maximum of 6°, or 955 feet radius. 

Grier says that it was impossible to make the Lost Grove creek 
grade from either direction with a maximum twelve car train without 
‘‘making a run’’ for the ascending grade. He recalls one trip when 
Superintendent Atherton accompanied him after insisting that two 
additional cars be coupled to his train. Realizing his difficulty, Grier 
widened his throttle on the down grade. As the fourteen car train 
approached the curving bridge over Lost Grove creek, it was running at 
the terrific narrow gauge rate of thirty-five miles per hour, the uneven 
roadbed causing the engine and cars to careen and lurch to an alarming 
degree. As they roared across the bridge, the ordinarily self-composed 
superintendent was poised in the gangway preparatory to ‘‘joining the 
birds’’ if the engine should leave the rails. In spite of everything the 
apprehensive Grier could do, however, the train stalled on the curves 
of the ascending grade and it became necessary to ‘‘double’’ in order 
to continue on their way. 
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Another troublesome grade with reverse curves began at Coal Creek 
near Parrville, two and one-quarter miles west of Fairview, and ascend- 
ed eastward for one mile with a rise of 84 feet. In addition to the two 
reverse curves, there was a 10°, (573 feet radius) curve on this grade, 
all of which provided plenty of resistance to the trains before they 
entered the easier one mile stretch which extended to Fairview. 

The extreme curvature of the road naturally exacted a heavy ex- 
pense in the construction of numerous bridges. Two combination 
bridges with an aggregate length of 350 feet, were used to cross Spoon 
river; one at London Mills; the other, one mile from the southern 
terminus of the road. There were 92 pile and frame trestles on the 61 
niles of road, with an aggregate length of 10,935 feet, or slightly over 
two miles. 

The rails used on the road were of iron and weighed 35 pounds to 
the yard. In 1896 the road commenced the replacement of these rails 
with steel rails of a heavier design, and within six years had completely 
relaid the road with the better grade of rail. 

The average number of ties to the mile was 2700. A few years 
after the road began operation, standard gauge ties were used to replace 
the old. This was one of the reasons why many believed that the road 
would be widened although superintendent Atherton denied this, ex- 
plaining that the longer ties were used to provide a firmer foundation 
for the rails, particularly in the softer cuts and the marshy sections of 
the roadbed. 

An old Fulton County citizen who often rode the narrow gauge 
trains, gives us a picture of their riding qualities. He tells of the eartn 
roadbed, not properly tamped or drained; how the water splashed up 
when the weight of the wheels depressed the ties. He often noticed as he 
rode in the passenger coach and looked through the door ahead, that the 
uneven roadbed caused the cars to lurch so violently that he was remind- 
ed of the action of a pair of giant scissors. The oscillations of the 
doorways seemed to describe a ‘‘V’’, opening and closing, with the link 
and pin coupler as the pivot. 

There were two overhead highway crossing trestles and one over- 
head railroad crossing on the road. The latter was in Lewistown where 
the narrow gauge crossed the C. B. & Q. after approaching on a dump 
— gradually ascended to the crossing in the southeast part of the 
village. 

The tracks of three railroads were crossed at grade. The first was 
at Galesburg, about 1200 feet south of the narrow gauge depot, where 
the track crossed the C. B. & Q. Peoria branch line; the crossing of 
the Peoria & Farmington (later the Minneapolis & St. Louis) at London 
Mills; and the crossing of ‘ne Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw (later the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western), at Cuba. 

On the 61 miles of road between Galesburg and Havana, there were 
67 highway grade crossings. 

The depots were all of the wooden, prairie type, painted red and 
sanded, with the exceptions of those at Lewistown and Fairview which 
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were constructed of brick. Eight of the fourteen stations listed on the 
time-card had agents. The road headquarters were located in Lewistown, 
the superintendent and other officers occupying offices on the second 
floor in the brick depot building. 

When the road commenced service between Galesburg and Havana, 
there was no fencing along the right-of-way. The resultant heavy 
casualties in farm stock along the road however, made it necessary to 
begin installation at once. Within three years, (1885), twenty miles 
had been fenced in, and by 1890, the entire road with the exception of 
the six miles on the extreme south end, had been completed. This six 
mile stretch was never fenced. 

Telegraph service was maintained along the entire line from Gales- 
burg to Havana and owned by the company. The average number of 
poles to the mile was twenty-eight. 

It is evident from the foregoing that financial difficulties stood in 
the way of remedying a most serious defect in the narrow gauge con- 
struction—the lack of a properly drained and ballasted roadbed. This, 
together with light rails and the obvious need for correction of grade 
and curvature kinks, was, from the view-point of the efficient railroad 
executive, the crying need of the narrow gauge. 

Hunters who tramped about the Spoon river bottom lands and hills 
during the old narrow gauge days, still remember the undulating tracks 
and the weedy roadbed. As they walked along the earth-ballasted track, 
flanked on each side by the highest ragweeds in Christendom, they 
heard the bark of the narrow gauge engine as it came up the grade. 
Soon the diamond stack locomotive swung into view on the curve, her 
driving rods beating up and down in rhythmic unison with her labored 
exhaust. With the solemn eye of her great headlight fixed on the track 
ahead, she rumbled on, weaving and rocking over the winding rails 
which led to the distant station. 

Hunters still roam the hills and valleys of the Spoon river country, 
and the ragweeds still flourish where once the curving tracks of a little 
railroad carried the commerce of an inland community. But today, in- 
stead of the barking exhaust of the little locomotive, they hear the 
raucous note of a more modern age—the voice of the restless automobile 
as it scurries along the valley roads adjoining the old right-of-way of 
the narrow gauge. 
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Note that meeting point for trains is at Fairview, midway between 
Galesburg and Havana. 
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Chapter V 
Equipment 


In this day of the sleek, streamlined passenger train, speeding its 
precious human freight in ease and safety across a continent, it is diffi- 
eult to comprehend the facilities for travel that existed sixty years ago. 

Perhaps in the radio-equipped, air-conditioned lounge of a present 
day streamliner, one may find a white haired patriarch who can recall 
his early days on the road—the days when he and his brother traveling 
men helped to maintain the railroad depot and the town hotel as 
American institutions. The day of the earlier passenger train; the 
wheezing locomotive laboring to the rhythmic clack of wheels on wind- 
ing rails; the stove heated wooden coach, air-conditioned with smoke 
and cinders; the precarious catwalk of the open vestibule. 

He may recall, if he traveled in western Illinois in the eighties, a 
winding narrow gauge railroad which extended south from Galesburg, 
through the picturesque Spoon river country to the Illinois river at 
Havana. And, as memory turns backward the scroll of time, he may 
remember his trips on the diminutive trains which leisurely followed 
the meandering tracks to their inland destinations. He may pause 
reminiscently as pictures come to his mind of the little narrow gauge 
engines, the small coaches and ears, the little depots in their pastoral 
settings—the America of yesterday. 

During the time the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway was 
maintaining regular service between Fairview and Havana, and shortly 
before the service was extended to London Mills in November 1881, the 
company owned one locomotive and thirty-nine cars (passenger, 1; box, 
10; stock, 10; flat cars, 14; others, 4). 

In 1883, several months after train service had been established on 
the entire line between Galesburg and Havana, the company owned one 
passenger locomotive, two freight locomotives, and 115 cars (passenger 
coaches, 3; mail ears, 1; box, 41; stock, 25; flat cars, 18; coal cars. 19; 
others, 8). 

By 1885, the number of locomotives had increased to four, and the 
number of cars of all classes had increased to 151. The passenger 
equipment consisted of three coaches and one baggage and mail ear. 

In 1892, the company owned five locomotives which was the largest 
number ever owned at one time. In 1903, the company owned four loco- 
motives and a total of 200 cars of all classes, a figure which probably 
represented the maximum number of cars ever owned by the company. 


Locomotives 


_ The first locomotive owned by the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway was the No. 1, an American (4-4-0) type, built new for the road 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1879; shop number 4810. It was 
a first-class locomotive and had 12x16” cylinders; 41” driving wheels; 


135 pounds boiler pressure; 5000 pounds tractive force; weight on 
drivers, 25,000 pounds; and total weight of engine, 38,000 pounds. It 
was trimmed in brass and carried the regal diamond stack. Other 
details were substantially as follows: fire-box, 60x181%4”; total wheel 
base of engine, 18 feet; rigid wheel base, 6’8” ; capacity of tender, 1.000 
gallons; total wheel base of engine and tender, 36 feet, 8 inches; length 
of engine and tender over all, 43 feet, 3 inches; height of smoke stack 
above rails, 1] feet; Cost, about $6,050 (Baldwin 1886 price). 

This engine was received by the road on May 13, 1880, and was 
christened the ‘‘Lewistown’’. It was a beautiful specimen of railroad 
motive power and was enthusiastically welcomed by the citizens when 
it arrived at Cuba. Its first work was the hauling of rails for track 
laying, and was used during the twenty-five years of the road’s existence 
mainly for passenger service. 

From available information concerning the tractive power of the 
No. 1, it is found that this engine could pull on the level and exclusive 
of curves, approximately 700 gross tons, or its own weight and forty- 
three loaded fifteen gross tons weight narrow gauge cars. Since the 
heavier grades on the road were all less than one mile in length, and 
relieved by comparatively level and down-grade stretches which per- 
mitted the engines to build up momentum, it is probable that the No. 1, 
when in good mechanical condition, could haul an approximate maximum 
of twelve or thirteen loaded narrow gauge cars, each of fifteen gross 
tons weight, over the road without great difficulty. Interpreted in the 
capacities of modern railroad cars, this means that the No. 1, when in 
good mechanical condition, could pull only its own weight and three 
fully loaded seventy tons gross weight, present day coal cars over the 
line. On the heavy curving grades, such as that which rises each way 
from Lost Grove creek bridge, one mile north of Fiatt, upgrade re- 
sistance was partly overcome by the momentum built up by the train on 
its run down the descending grade, which enabled the train to traverse 
the ascending grade before the momentum became exhausted. 

The second engine placed in service on the road was a used Mogul 
(2-6-0) type which was received in July 1881 and designated as No. 3. 
The identity of this engine is somewhat clouded. News accounts of the 
time relate that it was purchased by superintendent Atherton in St. 
Louis, but no definite information exists concerning its former owners. 
All available data indicates that this engine was built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works in 1872, and was owned at one time by the Cairo & 
St. Louis Railroad who christened it as their No. 3 ‘‘Columbia.’’ It 
was afterwards resold or turned back to the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
who later sold it to the Conroe Lumber Company of St. Louis. A 
photograph of one of a group of engines sold to the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad was issued by the Baldwin Locomotive Works in 1872, and a 
careful examination reveals that this engine is identical in design with 
the No. 3 of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway. It is therefore 
assumed that superintendent Atherton purchased this engine from the 
Conroe Lumber Company or the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. According to 
newspaper accounts, this engine weighed 32,000 pounds. 
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M. K. (Buddy) Young, former engineer on the Fulton County 
Narrow Gauge and who often ran this engine, states that it was in the 
shop most of the time and was a poor steamer, but when in working 
order, could haul nine or ten cars over the line satisfactorily. 

The third engine received by the road was the No. 2, purchased 
new from the Brooks Locomotive Works at Dunkirk, New York. It was 
built in 1880; shop number 673, and was a large freight engine of the 
Mogul (2-6-0) type. For some reason, delivery of this engine was held 
up for about one year and it was not delivered to the road until May 10, 
1882. It immediately began a long and useful career and was used 
almost entirely in freight service. A newspaper account of the time 
stated that this engine could pull twenty-four loaded cars over the line 
although the truth of this was never verified. 

The fourth engine to be placed in service on the road was the No. 4, 
American (4-4-0) type, built new by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
in 1882; shop number 6742, and christened the ‘‘J. C. Willcoxen’’ in 
honor of the builder of the road. This beautiful engine was placed on 
exhibition at the Railway Exposition in Chicago in January 1883. and 
attracted wide and favorable attention. It was delivered to the road 
on July 3, 1883, and used thereafter mainly in passenger service. It 
had 12 x 16” cylinders; 41” driving wheels; weight on drivers 24,000 
pounds; total weight of engine, 37,000 pounds. In most respects, this 
engine conformed very closely in specifications with those of the No. 1, 
although the difference in weight on the drivers reduced by approximate- 
ly two, the number of cars it could haul over the line. 

The fifth engine, the No. 5, came to the narrow gauge in December 
1889. It was built by the Rome Locomotive Works in 1884; shop num- 
ber 63, for the Denver, Utah & Pacific Railroad, and saw heavy service 
in the mountain country. Upon the acquisition of this railroad by the 
Burlington, the engines were scattered, and the No. 5 came to the Fulton 
County Narrow Gauge Railway. It was a thirty ton freight engine of 
the Ten Wheeler (4-6-0) type, with 14 x 22” eylinders and saw hard and 
lengthy service on the road. Former engineer Young described this 
engine as very powerful, but a great boiler leaker. 

In July 1902, the road procured two additional locomotives, the 
No. 66 and the No. 100, both heavier than those in use on the road with 
the exception of the No. 5. They were formerly used on the Burlington 
& Western and the Burlington & North-Western Railways, a narrow 
gauge railroad in eastern Iowa which extended from Burlington to 
Oskaloosa, and from Winfield to Washington, which was widened to 
standard gauge in June 1902. Practically the only information obtained 
concerning these engines was derived from former employes of the 
narrow gauge road from which they were received. 

The No. 66 was apparently a Grant and was reported to have 
weighed 52,950 pounds. It was originally the No. 6 of the Burlington 
& Western and later was changed to No. 66. This engine was built 
originally as a Mogul (2-6-0) type, and it is believed that it was con- 
verted to the American type (4-4-0), at the Burlington shops before it 
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was delivered to the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway. The change 
resulted in a long engine which placed a heavy load on the front trucks, 
making it necessary for the engineer to exercise great care in negotiating 
curves and when using it for switching purposes. It had 4’ driving 
wheels, and was equipped with air-brakes, air sanders, and air bell 
ringing control. Engineer M. K. Young stated that this engine gave 
considerable trouble because of frequent derailments. 

The No. 100 was a Baldwin locomotive, built in 1889; shop number 
9904. It was a large engine of the American (4-4-0) type, with 4%’ 
driving wheels, and weighed 54,950 pounds; weight on drivers, 33,270 
pounds. Available data reveals that this engine was formerly the No, 
10 of the Des Moines & Kansas City Railroad. In 1897 this road was 
widened to standard gauge and the No. 10 came into the possession of 
the Burlington & Western who made no change in its number until 
1898 when it became No. 100. Upon the widening of the Burlington & 
Western in 1902, this engine came to the Fulton County Narrow Gauge, 
and continued its services with the same number designation. It was 
probably the newest and best engine on the narrow gauge and was 
evidently in constant service until the road was widened. 

The eighth and last engine received by the road was also a former 
Burlington & Western engine and built by Grant. It was an American 
(4-4-0) type, and originally numbered by the above road as No. 4 and 
was used on the Washington-Winfield run. In 1898, it became the No. 
44, and this number was continued by the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
after its arrival in 1902. It is reported that this engine was a light 
passenger engine with 44” driving wheels, and incapable of rendering 
effective service. There is no available information pertaining to this 
engine’s history on the narrow gauge, and it is probable that it saw 
but small service on the line. 

From the above it will be seen that a total of eight locomotives were 
used by the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway from the beginning 
of service in 1880 and until the widening in 1905. Five of these were 
used engines in varying stages of mechanical efficiency when received 
by the road. Three engines, the Nos. 1, 2, and 4, were built new for the 
road by the builders. The largest number of locomotives owned by the 
road at one time was five, in 1892. The average number owned was four. 

It is evident from the reading of contemporary accounts that the 
narrow gauge was often handicapped in its service because of engine 
failures. Since, of course, these occurred most frequently with the older 
and most worn engines, the result was that the engines in better 
mechanical condition were soon reduced to the level of the others due 
to the increased demands placed upon them. The failure, or inability 
of the company to provide adequate maintenance for its motive power 
was the source of much criticism, and undoubtedly reacted unfavorably 
against the road and its service. 

For almost twenty-three years after service was first inaugurated 
on the road, the only method of stopping the trains was by the use of 
the train brake. This manner of bringing a train to a stop consisted in 
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the use of hand-brakes on the cars and coaches by the conductor and 
prakemen, while the engineer used the resistance of steam in the cylin- 
ders by reversing his engine. This inefficient control was in part 
remedied when the road overhauled the No. 1 and equipped her with 
air-brakes about 1903. The Nos. 2, 4, and 5 were never changed from 
the train brake system of stopping. On the other hand, Nos. 44, 66, and 
100 were equipped with air brakes when they were received from the 
Burlington & Western, as were the coaches from that road. It would 
seem therefore, that in 1902, the road first began the use of air in 
stopping its trains. 


Rolling Stock 


There is a notable absence of specific information in contemporary 
accounts dealing with the descriptions of the rolling stock of the Fulton 
County Narrow Gauge Railway. However, in the January 4, 1882 issue 
of the Fulton Democrat, Editor Davidson recounts his impressions after 
inspecting two of the new passenger coaches which stood on C. B. & Q. 
flat-cars in Lewistown : 


There is nothing in Illinois handsomer. The outsides are finished up in Pullman 
palace-car style. Inside, the finish is of Queen Anne pattern and is very beautiful. 
Each car is fitted with elegantly upholstered seats, ornamental lamps and baggage 
brackets, two anthracite stoves with heating pipes and registers the whole length 
of the car, and in every respect is fitted up most beautifully and comfortably. The 
~~ are of the most approved pattern and supplied with buffer platforms and air 
takes. 


For several years after beginning service, the company possessed 
three passenger coaches and two combination mail and express cars. 
In 1889, the number of passenger coaches was reduced to two. Later, 
the total number of cars in passenger service was increased to seven, 
when. in 1902, the road received three passenger coaches from the 
recently widened Burlington & Western in Iowa. In general, there was 
no material difference in the dimensions of each type of coach. 

The first passenger, express, and baggage cars owned by the Fulton 
County Narrow Gauge Railway were manufactured by the Jackson & 
Sharp Company at Wilmington, Delaware. <A published description of 
the first American narrow gauge passenger coach made by this company 
in 1871, contained the following: length, 35 feet; width, 7 feet; height, 
10% feet; wheels, 24 inches; weight, 714 tons; height of sill from the 
ground, 27 inches; and capacity, 36 passengers. From information 
derived from an old employe of the road, it would seem that the dimen- 
sions of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway coaches differed but 
little from the above specifications. 

The various types of freight cars received by the road were ap- 
proximately 25 feet long; 7 feet wide; 24 inch wheels; weight 5 tons 
when empty, and had a capacity of 10 tons. The stock cars were some- 
what lighter with a capacity of 9 to 12 large head of cattle facing the 
ends of the car, or 16 small cattle facing the sides of the car. 


The automatic coupler was never used on the Fulton County Narrow 
Gauge Railway. The old style link and pin was the coupling device 
used, the socket-head draw-bars receiving the curved ends of the links 
which were held fast by heavy pins which dropped through the openings 
on the tops of the draw-bar heads, inside the links, and through the 
openings in the bottoms of the draw-bar heads. It was an extremely 
hazardous method of coupling and many brakemen and switchmen were 
maimed for life because of the necessity of employing the hands in 
inserting the links and dropping the pins while cars were in motion, 
Also, from the stand-point of train operation, the link and pin coupler 
was most unsatisfactory because of the absence of a firm, snug coupling; 
the slack of the loose link causing much jerking along the cars with 
consequent discomfort to the passengers as well as damage to the 
equipment. 
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Chapter VI 


Service 


From almost every point of view, the Fulton County Narrow Gauge 
Railway was a community railroad. In scanning the records of the 
times, and from the accounts of those who formerly worked for the road, 
one gathers the impression that the little road was regarded as a living 
organism which held together the common interests of an inland com- 
munity. A feeling of proprietorship was evidenced on every hand 
because of the local inception and beginning of the road, and the 
intimate relationship which existed between the employes and officials. 

When regular train service was established between Galesburg and 
Havana in 1882, iwo trains ran daily each way, except Sunday, between 
the two cities. One train was a first-class passenger, carrying mail and 
express ; the other, a mixed train. 

Despite the sanguine expectations of the builders that four daily 
trains each way, would ultimately be required to handle the traffic of 
the road, additional trains were never justified for regular service. For 
twenty-three years, or until the conversion of the road into a standard 
gauge on October 15, 1905, this four train daily service was maintained 
with but few exceptions. 

To those who are today accustomed to passenger train speeds of 
sixty to eighty miles per hour, the times made by the diminutive narrow 
gauge trains seem slow indeed. In the first published timetable of 
August 24, 1882, the passenger train on the south run to Havana was 
scheduled to make the 61 mile trip in 3 hours and 15 minutes, including 
stops. The north-bound passenger train was scheduled for 4 hours, 
including stops. Allowing for loss of time for stops, it is probable that 
the first passenger trains averaged in the neighborhood of 24 miles per 
hour running time, which, of course, made it necessary to often exceed 
this rate of speed in order to make up time lost in ascending grades. 

Evidently this rate of speed was found to be beyond the margin of 
safety on the new roadbed, as a new time-table was issued eleven days 
later in which the running time of the passenger trains was lengthened 
to 4 hours and 10 minutes on the south trip, and to 4 hours and 20 
minutes on the north trip. Deducting the time for stops, the new 
schedule permitted an approximate average train speed of 18 miles per 
hour, a rate more in keeping with safe travel on the new roadbed. 

The above estimates of speed are based on the assumption that 12 
stops were made between Galesburg and Havana. Since a number of 
those were flag stops where the absence of passengers often permitted 
the trains to continue their journeys without interruption, it is probable 
= the average rates of speed were substantially below the figures given 
above. 

Throughout the 23 years of the road’s service between Galesburg 
and Havana, the average passenger train time, including stops, was 3 
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hours and 28 minutes, or an average rate of speed of approximately 20 
miles per hour running time. The fastest schedule was inaugurated 
in February 1902, when 3 hours and 5 minutes was required for the 
south trip, or an average rate of speed of approximately 26 miles per 
hour running time. 

Freight trains naturally ran on much slower time, the average run 
scheduled at approximately 5 hours, although it was not uncommon for 
these mixed trains to fall far behind of their time of arrival. 

Former engineer, J. T. (Tink) Grier, stated that the passenger 
trains on the road ran at about 20 to 25 miles per hour rate of speed, 
and freight trains from 15 to 20 miles per hour. He recalls one trip 
when he pulled General Manager Mallory’s inspection train from Gales. 
burg to Havana and return, in 4 hours and 5 minutes, total elapsed time 
for the 122 miles. Only three stops were made each way between the 
terminals; at the crossover in Galesburg; the Peoria & Farmington 
Railroad crossing at London Mills, and the Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw 
ercssing at Cuba. He said his running time was around 35 miles per 
hour, a terrific rate of speed for the road, but that the trip was com- 
pleted without mishap. 

An interesting item concerning the speed of the narrow gauge 
trains appeared in the November 23, 1893 issue of the Lewistown paper. 
A commissioner of the Illinois Railroad Commission, after an inspection 
trip over the road, stated that several spurts of speed were made on 
the straight stretches, each time attaining as high as 40 miles per hour. 
It is safe to assume that this rate was far in excess of the maximum 
straight road speed permitted on the road. 

According to newspaper accounts and to statements made by former 
employes, minor derailments were of frequent occurrence. The earth 
ballast which caused the rails to lie unevenly, together with the extreme 
eurvature which characterized so much of the line, were constant 
hazards, and despite the slow speed regulations, service was often in- 
terrupted. An additional reason for these derailments was the lack of 
adequate upkeep of the engines and rolling stock. The absence of 
proper inspection which would reveal the necessity for replacing worn 
tires and other parts of trucks and running gear, naturally increased 
the likelihood of trouble on the road. Since the narrow gauge was 
lacking in complete shop facilities and was dependent upon the C. B. & 
Q. for its more important repairs, it is quite evident that financial 
circumstances did not permit regular supervision and maintenance of 
engines and rolling stock. Undoubtedly, the slow speed schedule on the 
road compensated somewhat for this deficiency in upkeep, at least to 
the extent of eliminating the more serious derailments. In practically 
all cases however, derailments, or wrecks, as they were called by the 
natives, were of a minor character, involving at the most an engine oF 
one or two cars, and it was not a matter of great difficulty to restore 
conditions to their normal status. 

Former engineer ‘‘Tink’’ Grier gives an interesting account of 
how service was maintained with a crippled engine. One day in the 
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MODERNIZED NO. 1 at the Lewistown depot about 1904. Note air brakes and straight stack. Engineer 
ym- “Buddy” Young in gangway; fireman “Dobby” Arnett in cab window. 
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SUNDAY EXCURSION IN 1891. Engine No. 1 and chartered train leaving Galesburg for Havana and 
fry. Photo taken at C. B. & Q. crossing just west of South Chambers street. Dubbed “‘Bummers 
Specials’’ by Galesburg pastors. 
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late eighties as he was pulling his mixed train with engine No. 2 between 
Levingston and Galesburg, one of the eecentrie rods broke. Because of 
the difficulties in obtaining adequate repairs for the narrow gauge 
motive power, he was compelled to run the crippled locomotive for nine 
days with the use of only one cylinder. During this time he hauled a 
maximum of six box cars and two coaches instead of his usual train of 
twelve box cars and two coaches. An added difficulty presented itself 
when the engine happened to stop on ‘‘dead center.’’ It then became 
necessary to use pinch bars under the wheels to move it far enough to 
permit power to be delivered to the drivers. Grier added that he had 
to exercise extreme care during those trying days as the one-sided 
power transmission on his locomotive greatly increased the possibility 
of derailment. 

That the narrow gauge maintained a close adherence to its time 
schedules is evident from the emphasis placed upon its failures to be 
‘on time.’’ In keeping with railroad tradition and the pride of 
achievement, the train crews strove at all times to bring in their trains as 
scheduled, exulting inwardly as they smugly contemplated their time- 
pieces before the waiting passengers. To these men, railroading was a 
high calling in which duty and loyalty to the service were paramount 
considerations under any and all circumstances. The newspapers of 
those days furnish abundant proof of the high morale of the narrow 
gauge employes and their ability to overcome the difficulties which 
confronted them. 

In February 1881, the pile and trestle bridge over Spoon river, 
one mile west of Havana, was carried away by ice, leaving a 110 foot 
opening over the rushing flood waters. To provide access for passengers 
and express into Havana, Superintendent A. C. Atherton immediately 
began construction of a rope bridge across the chasm. Four ropes, each 
of one inch in diameter, were stretched parallel and about two feet apart 
across the opening and securely fastened to the piles on each side. 
Across these ropes a number of 2 x 4 inch scantlings were securely 
lashed, upon which a floor of one inch elm lumber was nailed, thus 
providing an improvised bridge about eight feet wide. On each side 
of this bridge, a rope about waist high was stretched so as to afford 
the assurance of a handrail. When completed, the bridge hung about 
three feet above the rushing ice and water and served very well pending 
the arrival of a new Howe Truss bridge which was immediately ordered 
to replace the lost structure. 

It is evident that those who passed over this rope bridge experienced 
a decidedly dizzy and rickety sensation, but there was no question as to 
its safety. Fifteen men had been at work at one time in the middle of 
the span, and it was estimated as strong enough to bear a strain of 
several tons. It was, of course, designed only for the transfer of 
passengers, express, baggage, and light merchandise. Teams and wagons 
came out from Havana to meet each train, and this unique bridge 
enabled the road to carry on its Havana business without serious in- 
convenience. Superintendent Atherton was highly commended for his 
Ingenuity in thus maintaining service into Havana. 
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An interesting account has been preserved concerning the missi 
train in the great blizzard of 1885. The storm began on Sunday evening, 
February 8th, from the northwest and continued all night. By Monday 
it had reached violent proportions with steadily dropping temperatures, 
and the air full of driving, swirling snow. On Tuesday, the storm began 
to abate after covering the ground to a depth of twelve to eighteen 
inches, and with drifts of tremendous proportions on every side. The 
temperature had dropped to 20° below zero on Monday morning when 
the passenger train in charge of conductor McCowan, started from 
Galesburg on its trip south at 6:20 A. M. The day dragged on and no 
report came in from London Mills as to the train’s whereabouts. When 
ten o’clock the next morning arrived, King Matthews, the Galesburg 
agent, and a Mr. Rosenburg, started out on foot in search of the missing 
train. After following the narrow gauge track for about one mile south 
of Galesburg, in going through a drift, Matthews lost both his over- 
shoes. It was so bitterly cold that neither of the men dared to turn back 
to Galesburg. They took temporary refuge in a nearby farmhouse 
where Matthews discovered that the toes on both his feet were badly 
frozen. After bandaging his feet and securely refastening his over- 
shoes, Matthews, accompanied by Rosenburg, again started out. After 
walking about ten miles over the higher ground and in some cases 
through drifts which covered the fences, the two men reached DeLong 
at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. Here they learned that the missing train 
was snow-bound at Brush Creek, two miles farther on. The train crew 
and twelve passengers had spent Monday night in the baggage car where 
they took turns in keeping the fire going. Outside, the blizzard had 
reached the height of its fury, the howling wind and the driving snow 
precluding any possibility of early rescue. On Tuesday morning the 
storm began to abate and the ravenous passengers who had had no food 
for over twenty-four hours other than some crackers and candies from 
the sample case of one of their number, made their way to nearby farm- 
houses. Here they remained until Wednesday when they were enabled 
to make their escape. So thoroughly was the narrow gauge snowbound 
that it was Friday before the train, which left Galesburg on Monday 
morning, was able to proceed on its way. 

However, the relief was short-lived. On the following Sunday, just 
three days after the snow blockade had been opened, another blizzard 
swooped down and the hapless road again found itself in the grip of 
the white paralysis. After three days of work, the trains were again 
released and normal service resumed. 

Flood waters were a frequent menace to the road. As has been 
stated, the narrow gauge crossed the Spoon river at two places; one at 
London Mills, and the other at a point about one mile west of the Il- 
linois river. From London Mills, the road pursued a south course, 
closely paralleling Spoon river along its bottom lands for a distance of 
four miles to the point where the tracks turned eastward to Ellisville 
Station. On numerous occasions, Spoon river overflowed its banks, and 
near the turn west of Ellisville Station, the tracks were often inun- 
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dated. A Fairview news items of July 25, 1902, tells of the mail service 
that was held up for two days because of the flood. waters on the bottom 
lands. When the train at last arrived in Fairview, the crew reported 
that they had pulled through a lake; the water covering the tracks to 
a depth of twelve to fourteen inches near the turn one-half mile west of 
Ellisville Station. 

On the south end, near Havana, the Spoon river joined with the 
Illinois river, and it was here where the road suffered most. There 
were times when the floods reached such heights that the depot at West 
Havana could not be used. The water often extended as far.back as 
the narrow gauge Spoon river bridge, one mile west of the depot, in- 
undating the tracks and wagon road all the way to the rising approach 
at the west end of the wagon bridge over the Illinois river. At such 
times, it was customary, if the floods occurred during a season of high 
winds, to close both ends of the bridge and leave the draw open to 
permit the passage of river boats. Under these circumstances, it be- 
came necessary to transport the narrow gauge passengers to and from 
Havana by hoat. The trains were compelled to stop at the Spoon river 
bridge, and the one and one-half mile trip by boat across the flooded 
bottoms and the Illinois river to Havana was a real chore to those who 
manned the oars. M. M. Clark, for many years the narrow gauge agent 
at Havana, often rowed his eight passenger capacity rowboat over this 
three mile round trip to meet the trains and transport his passengers 
and baggage to Havana. 

In February and March, 1883, the road suffered much inconven- 
ience because of flood waters on the Illinois river bottom near Havana. 
It was one of the worst sieges ever experienced by the narrow gauge. 
Newspaper accounts at the time related the adversities and discourage- 
ments endured by the new road while making every effort to maintain 
at least a semblance of service to its patrons. Before the flood had 
reached its crest, one of the passenger trains succeeded in reaching the 
southern terminal which was at that time inside the corporate limits 
of Havana. After learning of the unstable condition of the inundated 
roadbed, superintendent Atherton refused to permit the train to make 
its return trip. This left the road with but one train to maintain service 
between Galesburg and the lower Spoon river bridge near Havana. 
For almost a month this state of affairs continued before the flood 
waters had receded sufficiently to permit the marooned train to resume 
its work and thereby restore normal rail connections with Havana. 

During this flood time it was reported by the narrow gauge train 
crews that the swirling, rushing, waters had transported several hay 
stacks and a considerable amount of cordwood from several miles up 
the river, after which they found a resting place on the tracks of the 
railroad. In attempting to remove the obstructions, it was found that 
the hay stacks were frozen solidly to the roadbed, and it became ‘‘neces- 
sary to set the hay on fire before the stacks could be removed.’’ 

The interruptions to the narrow gauge service caused by snow and 
flood waters revealed the mistakes made in the original construction 
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of the road. To save expense in grading and bridge construction, the 
builders followed the valleys as closely as possible, failing to anticipate 
the costly consequences which would inevitably trouble the road during 
its twenty-five years of existence. It has been said that had the road 
engaged expert railroad engineering service in the beginning, and fol. 
lowed the resulting surveys and elevations, its history, both from the 
standpoint of service and revenue would have been vastly different, 
The expenditure in the beginning of a few more thousands of dollars 
at flood and snow hazard points would undoubtedly have saved many 
times that amount in later expense to the road. As a matter of fact, 
expert engineering would have made a substantial reduction in the 
length of the road as well as the elimination of the hazards which re. 
sulted from the low first cost construction. 

During the greater time of its existence, the road’s southern ter. 
minal lay directly across the river from Havana. An old-timer living 
in Havana tells of the early days of the narrow gauge when the hack 
crossed the wagon bridge to the depot and met the trains. There were 
times however, when no passengers arrived and the hackman therefore 
had his trips for nothing. To avoid these unnecessary one mile round 
trips, an arrangement was made with the narrow gauge engineers to give 
four blasts of the engine whistle when approaching the depot as a 
signal that Havana passengers were on board. The hackman would 
thereupon drive over the bridge to the depot and offer his services. If 
no signal was given, he was free to occupy his time in other pursuits. 

Sunday trains were inaugurated on the road in the early nineties 
and continued for a number of years only during the months of July 
and August. In those days, Lewistown was a ‘‘dry town,’’ while 
Havana enjoyed a lucrative business from the sale of intoxicants. 
Much to Lewistown’s resentment, her bibulously inclined citizens used 
the Sunday trains as a convenient entree into the rivertown. These arid 
pilgrims, together with many others from the towns up and down the 
road, thronged the narrow gauge trains on their Sabbath journey to 
Havana, and disported themselves hilariously at the emporiums and 
bars of the terminal city. From contemporary accounts, it is evident 
that conditions on the returning trains called for more than mere ticket 
and fare collecting by the conductors in charge. 

On certain occasions the road would run special excursion trains. 
Old-timers along the line recall the circus excursion trains with their 
passengers crowded into the ‘‘Poland China Pullmans,’’ and others 
seated on the flat cars that were equipped with plank seats and with 
canopy protection from the hot sun. It was a picturesque sight to see 
the gaily thronged trains weaving through the countryside and stop 
ping at the little stations and the cross-roads to take on passengers for 
the great circus event. 

W. B. Lioyd, former narrow gauge agent at Galesburg in the nine 
ties, gives an interesting account of an excursion that was sponsored 
by himself and George Dolph, who was a conductor on the road. To 
gether they chartered a train for Sunday, June 4, 1891, for an er 
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ENGINE NO. 1 AND TRAIN FACES “SOU’WESTER.” At West Havana depot about 1895. The 
jungle environment of the Illinois River bottom-lands is strikingly brought out in this picture. 


TRAIN TIME AT ELLISVILLE STATION. Standard gauge train at a morning stop and ready for its east- 
ward climb to Fairview. Photo taken in May 1911 by Frank Reed, now living in Galesburg. 
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eursion trip from Galesburg to Havana and return. Handbills con- 
taining the amounts of the fares from the ten stations on the line and 
announcing steamboat service from Havana to ‘Quiver Beach where a 
fish fry was to be held, were distributed in all the towns along the road 
several days prior to the big event. Superintendent Atherton charged 
the men fifty dollars for the use of the train consisting of an engine 
and three coaches, this amount to cover all expenses of transportation. 
To Lloyd’s surprise, they had eighty passengers out of Galesburg at 
$1.25 per round trip, and at every stop, more passengers got on. When 
they arrived at Lewistown, the train was crowded and Atherton hooked 
on a clean stock car to accomodate the overflow passengers. For this 
extra car, Atherton charged the promoters ten dollars additional, claim- 
ing that they could easily afford it. After Lloyd and Dolph had com- 
pleted their accounting, they found that they had cleared $142.15 as 
profit to themselves, a neat return on their one day excursion venture. 
Lloyd said that the turnout was a surprise to everyone. Atherton’s 
charge for the use of the train was based on the outcome of other ex- 
eursion trips which did not turn out nearly so well, and would undoubt- 
edly have been much higher had he known of the large number that was 
to make the trip. 

Another variety of service occurred in February 1887, when the 
announcement was made that superintendent Atherton had cheerfully 
consented to a request that a pole be erected on the Lewistown depot 
from which weather signals would be displayed. This innovation was 
hailed as a real public service and a ‘‘valuable aid to farmers and others 
interested in fore knowledge of the weather for 24 or 48 hours.’’ 

Another example of the readiness of the road to accomodate its 
patrons was recorded together with the editor’s approval, in the London 
Times of July 1888. Teachers’ Institute, which was being held in 
Lewistown, had continued its closing session longer than had been an- 
ticipated. Teachers from north Fulton county had planned to take the 
2:35 afternoon train home on this Saturday. The north bound pas- 
senger train pulled into the station at Lewistown and superintendent 
Atherton, learning that at least one hour would elapse before adjourn- 
ment, held the train until the session came to a close. This act of the 
road was highly commended by the editor who said it was ‘‘a fair sample 
of its position to the public—always ready to accomodate and please.’’ 

As has been stated, the narrow gauge throughout the twenty- 
three years of its existence, ran two trains daily each way between 
Galesburg and Havana, except on Sundays. For several summers 
during the months of July and August, special trains were run over the 
road, mainly for excursions, but this practice was later discontinued. 
As the coal mining industry developed along the line, it was often neces- 
sary during the fall and winter months to run special trains to trans- 
port this commodity to Galesburg. 

Train operations insofar as the work of dispatching was concerned, 
was never a complicated matter. With but two trains a day each way, 
on a single track and running on slow speed schedules, it was a simple 
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matter to arrange the meeting points. Since Fairview lay midway 
between Galesburg and Havana, the employes time-cards usually des- 
ignated this station as the meeting point for all trains. Any departures 
from this practice were, of course, arranged by the use of the telegraph 
and train orders. 

The total number of employes of the road including officers ranged 
from fifty-four in 1882, the first year’s operation of its fully opened 
sixty-one mile line, to seventy-three in 1905, the latter figure represent- 
ing the largest number ever entered on the narrow gauge payroll. Of 
the seventy-three employed in 1905, classification was as follows: general 
officers and clerks, 3; station agents and assistants, 11; train service, 
11; shopmen, 14; trackmen and section foremen, 34. The average daily 
compensation of these employes was as follows: trackmen, $1.07; con- 
ductors, $1.72; engineers, $2.23; firemen, $1.14; station agents, $1.64; 
general officers, $4.11. In 1882, wages were approximately ten per 
cent lower than in 1905. 


Lewistown, Il., Oct. 21, 1903. 
Mr. C. F. Eskridge 
Engineer 


Dear Sir :— 


It will be all right for you to lay off commencing Monday. Have 
Sam Camper take your place as Engineer. J. C. Davis will be the 
fireman. 

Yours truly 


M. C. ATWOOD. 


Lewistown IIl., Dec. 8, 1904. 
Mr. C. F. Eskridge 
Conductor 


Dear Sir :— 


When there is more coal from Putman ready for Galesburg than you 
ean handle into Fiatt in connection with the coal which you will pick 
up at New Mine and Star Mine, please take all of it if possible and 
set out the surplus at Put Creek, advising me how many ears you set 
out so that we can arrange for No. 2 to pick them up and take North 
for the extra. 

Yours truly 


M. C. ATWOOD. 


“FLIMSIES” from the office of Superintendent M. C. Atwood to engineer, and 
sometimes conductor, Charles F. Eskridge. 
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Service on the narrow gauge took on varied aspects but the essen- 
tial fact not to be overlooked was that the people along the line regarded 
the road as a community enterprise. The employees of the line were, 
almost without exception, natives of the towns and areas served by the 
road, and the general officers resided in Lewistown. The community 
feeling thus engendered, manifested itself in requests and demands for 
service that could never have been granted on the larger standard gauge 
railroads. In return, the road received the good-will of the country 
folk along the line, and on numerous occasions was given cheerful as- 
sistance in times of stress and trouble. It was not uncommon for the 
farmers, in response to distress whistles from snow-bound engines, to 
come to the rescue with shovels and help clear the tracks of the ob- 
structing drifts. This spirit of friendship and good-will was valued 
very highly by the officials of the road who well knew that small acts 
of courtesy and service were ample compensation to those who felt 
themselves a part of the narrow gauge community railroad. 
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Chapter VII 
The Human Side 


As we approach the main line railroad crossing just ahead. our 
attention is drawn to the warning oscillation of a wig-wag signal. Slow- 
ing to a stop, we hear, above the clang of the signal bell, the clear-toned 
blast of the Limited as she swings into view on the distant curve. In 
a moment the drum of her exhaust begins to beat upon our ears, soon 
erescending into a roar as the great locomotive whips her trailing cars 
of steel across our line of vision. 

In the swirling, dusty, wake of the swiftly receding train one scents 
the pungent odor of hot grease and metal—smoke and steam—the very 
atmosphere of railroad power. 

Controlling and directing this titanic power and motion are men; 
intelligent arbiters of time and space. High up in the cab of the mighty 
iron horse a trusted hand opens the throttle, giving release to that power 
which is basie in railroad transportation. Supporting the engineer in 
the complex organization of which he is an important part, are many 
men busily engaged in many jobs. Every-day men most of them are; 
men who work, dream, and laugh as they perform their daily and nightly 
tasks. In the gamut of duty, life is lived; the things of life happen, and 
some are told. 

The Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway was a little railroad of 
yesterday, and it too, was a railroad of men. Things happened during 
the years its trains followed the meandering tracks through the Spoon 
river countryside. Tales of sacrifice, loyalty, devotion to duty,—yes, 
and heroics too, have come down through the years to us. 

One of the favorite stories told by the old-timers along the old nar- 
row gauge concerns the job trade which occurred between engineer A. 
J. O’Donnal and conductor M. K. (Buddy) Young. On Saturday, Sep- 
tember 26, 1896, north-bound passenger train No. 2 left Cuba at 2:50 
P. M., with Young as conductor and O’Donnal as engineer. The train 
was made up of two passenger coaches and two cars of stock. Two miles 
north from Cuba, while rapidly rounding the sharp curve near Put 
Creek, one of the stock cars less than half loaded, jumped the track and 
instantly the entire train was derailed. It was later learned that the 
cattle in the half loaded car were thrown against the outer side of the 
ear as the train struck the curve, immediately rebounding to the inner 
side where the impact and weight was sufficiently great to cause the 
car-trucks to leave the rails. Engineer O’Donnal was crushed beneath 
the cab of the engine, and when extricated, was found to have suffered 
several broken ribs and a severe scalding to his arms and legs. For @ 
time his condition remained critical, but he ultimately recovered. 

Almost seven months later, when O’Donnal had apparently recov- 
ered, superintendent Atherton requested him to return to his old job 
as engineer. O’Donnal declined, giving as his reason that his condition 
was such he could not endure the jolting of an engine. After some dis- 
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eussion, conductor Young generously offered to exchange places with 
0’Donnal until the latter had completely recovered from his injuries. 
This arrangement was approved by Atherton with the result that both 
men found their new jobs so much to their liking that they never re- 
turned to their former posts. For thirty years, or up to the time of his 
retirement, Young continued his work as engineer on the Galesburg- 
Havana run, and was regarded by Burlington officials as one of the 
most capable men in the motive power department. 

Engineer Young was the oldest employe on the road from the 
standpoint of service, as well as the best known. He came to the narrow 
gauge in 1881, and was first employed on construction of the line when 
it was extended from Fairview to Galesburg. He retired in 1926, after 
concluding forty-five years on the same line; five years as conductor, 
and thirty years as engineer, serving also in other capacities. ‘‘Buddy’’ 
was a rollicking, fun-loving man who made friends easily and of whom 
many anecdotes are told. 

An old Ellisville resident is fond of telling about Young and the 
fishermen. In the late nineties, fishermen often rode the narrow gauge 
to Ellisville Station which was within a short distance from Coal Creek, 
a favorite fishing resort. The narrow gauge tracks also crossed Coal 
Creek about one-third of a mile east of the station, and engineer Young 
often stopped his train at this point to allow his anglers to disembark. 
Not content with this accomodation to his passengers, Young would 
frequently hold his train and watch expectantly from his cab window 
to see what luck attended the efforts of the devotees of Izaac Walton. 
The handle-bar moustache of the old Ellisville informant spread wide 
with his smile as he recalled Young and the old days on the narrow 
gauge. 

From an old-timer at Havana, we learn how an employee was 
abruptly elevated from the lowly status of section boss to that of con- 
ductor of a train. One afternoon in the late eighties, the north-bound 
passenger train pulled into Lewistown. As the train stopped, super- 
intendent Atherton emerged from his office in the depot building and 
approached the conductor. As the latter noted the stern expression 
on the face of the superintendent, he drew a paper from the inside 
pocket of his coat, and, walking toward Atherton, extended his hand 
with the paper and said: ‘‘Here is my resignation Mr. Atherton. I’m 
quitting before you fire me.’’ As Atherton accepted the paper he re- 
plied with grim irony: ‘‘Why I had no intention of firing you. I don’t 
want a new man because you now have your farm and I don’t want to 
buy another for a new man!’’ Thereupon he turned to the section boss 
who was near at hand and told him to take charge of the train. The 
newly elevated conductor, after recovering from his surprise, spat on his 
hands, rubbed them together and hollered ‘‘ All aboard.”’ 

Even melodrama now and then found its way into the everyday 
operation of the narrow gauge. A deed of heroism of the Frank Merri- 
well type, was performed by freight engineer William Dolph on Wed- 
nesday evening, September 29, 1897. As his train, the south-bound No. 
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3 freight, swung onto the curve just north of the Fairview depot about 
four o’clock, he was horrified when he saw a little child sitting on the 
track at the wagon-road crossing. Quick as a flash Dolph reversed hig 
engine and whistled for brakes. The next instant he plunged through 
his cab window and ran along the footboard, dropped to the ‘‘cow- 
eatcher,’’ and then leaped to the track, and ran at full speed ahead of 
his moving train. A moment later he snatched the child from its 
perilous position and threw it to one side, stumbling and falling as he 
did so. Aware of.his extreme peril, Dolph started to roll as he reached 
the ground, and cleared the rails just in time to save himself from being 
erushed to death under the wheels of his engine. The child was the 
two and one-half years old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jay Werderbaugh 
and had gone out to meet the children soon to return from school. As 
she reached the railroad track, she sat down to wait, and but for the 
presence of mind and heroism of engineer Dolph, would have met in- 
stant death. Needless to say, this act by Dolph was acclaimed far and 
wide and reflected favorably upon the narrow gauge and the quality 
of its personnel. 

An amusing incident illustrative of the ‘‘neighborly’’ feeling which 
existed between the narrow gauge and its patrons, occurred in the late 
eighties. J. T. (Tink) Grier, later an engineer on the road, was then 
firing for engineer Hugh Coole. In the course of one of their trips 
south with the passenger train, they approached the flag stop of Bybee, 
which lay midway between Fairview and Fiatt. As the engineer 
whistled for the station, a man signalled for him to stop. Coole closed 
the throttle and as the train rolled slowly to a stop, the supposed ‘‘pas- 
senger’’ walked along the coach and peered into the windows. Con- 
ductor Billy McCowan told him to get on if he intended to ride, and was 
surprised when the expected passenger informed him that he ‘‘didn’t 
ealk’late to ride’’—just wanted to know if a certain woman was on 
the train! He added, however, that if McCowan would stop the train 
at Standard crossing (which was located about one-half mile south of 
Bybee) he would ride the train. As Grier related this incident fifty 
years later, he laughed heartily and commented on the fun and hard- 
ships of the old days. 

In the late eighties, the regular mixed freight and passenger train 
was in charge of conductor George Messler and brakeman ‘‘ Wes’’ Toley. 
Messler was an expert hunter and marksman and was a bane to the 
operators of shooting galleries. News accounts of the times relate that 
Messler always carried his rifle with him on his trips and delighted in 
shooting wild game from the platform of his moving train as it wound 
through the Spoon river countryside. 

Discipline and friendship now and then came into conflict on the 
narrow gauge. J. T. (Tink) Grier, tells of an incident which involved 
himself and superintendent Atherton on April 9, 1889. Grier, who 
was engineer of the freight, was asked by Atherton at the last moment 
if he could make the nine mile run from Lewistown to Cuba in fifteen 
minutes. Atherton explained that a lady friend of the family was start- 
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ing east and wanted to catch the Toledo, Peoria & Western train at 
Cuba. Grier replied that he could make it if he was allowed to ignore 
the speed regulations. Atherton gave his consent. There was a speed 
limit of eight miles per hour when crossing the high trestle in Bryant’s 
pasture one-half mile north of the Lewistown depo.t As Grier approach- 
ed it at a speed greatly in excess of the limit, he saw superintendent 
Atherton, who lived close by, wave his hand. Grier arrived in Cuba 
in time for the lady to catch her train. The next day he received a letter 
from Atherton in which he was charged with violating the speed regula- 
tions and a notice that he was suspended for an indefinite period. Two 
days later Grier saw Atherton in his office upstairs in the Lewistown 
depot headquarters. With twinkling eyes the superintendent delivered 
his ‘‘reprimand’’ and concluded by suggesting that Grier wait a few 
days more before going back to work. Grier grinned as he related this 
incident and observed that the rules should always be enforced. 

Another incident illustrates an interesting interpretation of Rule 
“G.’? known to railroad men as the rule concerning the use of intoxi- 
eating beverages. One of the early engineers on the narrow gauge was 
a constant violator of this rule. One day the train left Havana with 
the engineer considerably under the influence of liquor, and when the 
train came to a stop at the Lewistown depot, he proceeded to curl up 
on his box and fall asleep. The fireman, loyal to his engineer. was 
watching from the gangway, and when the conductor gave the signal 
to start, rang the bell, thinking this would rouse the engineer. The 
fireman did not want the conductor to know that his engineer was drunk, 
but he did not count on superintendent Atherton who saw the state 
of affairs from his second story office window. Atherton came down 
to the platform and climbed into the cab. Grasping the inebriated 
engineer by the shoulder, he shook him until he roused sufficiently to 
know what was going on. Instead of relieving the engineer then and 
there, Atherton gave him a blistering lecture, punctuated with the 
usual railroad expletives, and afterwards permitted him to continue 
on his run to Galesburg. 

Relations between the employees and the officials were always cor- 
dial. On August 3, 1890, on the occasion of superintendent Atherton’s 
fortieth birthday, he was presented with a costly and elegant reclining 
chair by twenty-five employees of the road. The note of presentation 
and the gift was to ‘‘show our appreciation to our superintendent for 
the many kind and liberal favors received at his hands. We wish him 
many returns of the eventful day, and may joy and peace be with him 
throughout the remaining years of his alloted time. George Dolph, 
Tink Grier, John Mack, M. M. Clark, J. W. O’Donnal, William Rosellan, 
J. J. McNally, G. H. Day, W. T. Scott, W. B. Lloyd, H. Griggs, J. A. 
Westblade, Newt Wilson, E. Gustine, C. J. Peterson, W. C. Saul, Pat 
Daugherty, H. Russum, Bryan Scanlan, Frank Potts, John Evans, 
Charles Ekstrand, A. B. Elmore.’’ The chair bore a silver-plate on 
which was inscribed ‘‘Presented to A. C. Atherton, Superintendent of 
the F. C. N. G. Ry. by Employes, Aug. 3, 1890.’’ 
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Evidence of the good-will felt by the officials towards the employees 
is found in the Fulton Democrat of December 16, 1886. Under the head. 
ing, ‘‘Local Hash,’’ a belated announcement appeared stating that 
superintendent A. C. Atherton on Thanksgiving Day, presented each 
of his twenty-seven married employes with a fine turkey. It was an 
individual gift and the editorial comment pointed out that it ‘‘ perfectly 
illustrates the remarkably friendly relations that subsist between this 
wise superintendent and his men.”’ 

A quaint instance of the desire for personal gain has come down 
to us. Charles A. Ekstrand, former agent at the station of Fairview, 
tells about a narrow gauge conductor who profited in eggs. For a num- 
ber of years this conductor, who was thrifty and always on the lookout 
for ways and means to increase his supply of ready cash, purchased cases 
of eggs from the country storekeepers along the road. He loaded these 
cases on his train and carried them to Galesburg without the payment 
of express charges, and sold them to Galesburg merchants at a hand- 
some profit. Ekstrand says this practice was kept up for several years 
and the conductor made quite a sum of money out of it. Train crews 
were indifferent and evidently the management never heard of the 
practice. 

The old-time locomotive oil headlight sometimes revealed strange 
and fantastic illusions to those on the front end of the train. Many 
tales have been told of old-time railroading in which the latent super- 
stitions of the enginemen suddenly became vividly realistic because of 
the failure of the headlight to clearly define the objects within its rays. 
Now and then practical jokers availed themselves of the possibilities of- 
fered by this deficiency, and perpetrated startling and gruesome pranks 
on the trainmen. On at least two occasions the narrow gauge became 
the butt of these jokesters. 

On November 8, 1882, a short time after the line was fully opened 
from Havana to Galesburg, a ‘‘ghastly’’ incident occurred just north 
of the Spoon river bridge at London Mills. The north-bound Mail 
& Express, No. 2 had left London Mills at 6:32 P. M. and just after 
passing over the Spoon river bridge, was running about thirty miles 
per hour. Suddenly the train jolted as the engineer shut off steam and 
reversed his engine, and at length came to a stop. The curious pas- 
sengers got off to see what the matter was and were horrified when 
told by the agitated engineer that the train had run over a man. Some 
of the braver passengers accompanied the train crew as they began 
groping around in the darkness in search of the victim. The remains 
were found some distance back of the last car and were terribly mangled, 
being crushed beyond recognition. Life was totally extinct—the man 
was as dead as a stone. 

However, a closer inspection revealed that the victim was a straw 
man, placed on the track by practical jokers. In the dim glow of the 
headlight, the engineer was unable to distinguish the difference, and as 
a result, received the scare of his life. But this was not the end of the 
prank. After the passengers and train crew had boarded the train 
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MYSTERY MOGUL. The No. 3, a used Baldwin of obscure history, was received by the road in 1881. 
A light engine and generally unsatisfactory. Photo taken in Galesburg C. B. & Q. round-house about 
1900, after overhauling. 
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ENGINE NO. 4 AND TRAIN facine south at Lewistown depot about 1895. At the right is the brick 
depot and road headquarters offices of the narrow gauge, now used as a cream station. Engineer Boone 


Willcoxcn and fireman Reuben Simms g near gangway. 
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and the signal was given by the conductor to continue the journey, a 
new difficulty was encountered. North from the bridge where the ‘ac- 
eident’’ occurred, there was a one and one-half per cent grade for a dis- 
tance of almost one-half mile including two curves. Not content with 
stopping the train because of ‘‘killing’’ a straw man, the jokers had 
greased the rails for a considerable distance along the grade upon which 
the train stopped. The result was that when the engineer opened his 
throttle, the drivers of the locomotive were unable to find traction on 
the greasy rails. According to contemporary accounts, the engineer 
had considerable difficulty in ascending the grade, even after backing 
his train as far as the depot in order to get a running start for the grade. 

Another incident of a like character occurred in the early nineties 
when some country boys near DeLong placed an empty clothes basket 
on the track leading through a cut. As the oil headlight of the narrow 
gauge locomotive brought the basket within the vision of the engineer, 
he immediately assumed that the obstacle was a large rock which had 
become dislodged and rolled onto the track. Galvanized into instant 
action, he whistled for brakes and reversed his engine, not learning 
of his mistake until the train came to a stop with the ‘‘cowcatcher’’ 
almost nosing the basket. 

Humor of the slap-stick variety also occurred as the following anec- 
dote told by Tink Grier with great relish, will testify. A new brakeman 
was making his first trip on the narrow gauge and was riding on top of 
the train as it left London Mills for Galesburg about nine o’clock in 
the evening. About one mile north of the London Mills depot, the nar- 
row gauge closely paralleled the tracks of the Iowa Central Railroad 
(now the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad), for about three-fourths of 
amile. As the narrow gauge train approached the Iowa Central tracks, 
the new brakeman, from the top of his train saw the headlight of an 
approaching train bearing down upon him. He immediately assumed 
that a ‘‘corn field meet’’ was inevitable, whereupon he made a flying 
leap for safety into the darkness. The narrow gauge train continued 
on and instead of hearing the expected impact of a terrific head-on col- 
lision, the ‘‘unhorsed’’ brakeman was dumbfounded as he picked him- 
self up out of the ditch, to see the approaching train pass him on the 
other track but a few feet away. The chagrinned brakeman was not 
missed until his train reached DeLong. Fearing that the new man had 
suffered an accident, the conductor ordered the engineer to back slowly 
towards London Mills, and at length they came upon the brakeman as 
he was trudging dejectedly in the direction of Galesburg. According 
to Grier, this trip was the first and the last made by the brakeman who 
“joined the birds.”’ 

Shortly after the turn of the century the startling news burst 
forth that a miraculous healing water had been discovered along the 
line of the narrow gauge. A syndicate, formed in 1903, began boring 
for oil on the Depler farm which was located in the valley of Big 
Creek, about three miles north of Lewistown. Instead of realizing 
their hopes of discovering a gusher, the discomfited promoters found, 
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after boring to a depth of almost 2500 feet, that they had uncorked a 
geyser of sulphur water that spurted to a height of thirty feet. Because 
of its peculiar taste, and acting upon the suggestion of a Lewistown phy- 
sician, an analysis was made of the water which was found to contain 
valuable curative properties in the treatment of stomach, kidney, blood, 
and rheumatic diseases. 

The Elysian news traveled far and fast, and soon pilgrim suf- 
ferers began flocking to Depler Springs where they pitched their tents 
and reveled in pleasant anticipations of early and complete recovery 
from their ailments. Remarkable stories were told concerning hopeless 
sufferers who were restored to perfect health and happiness by the 
healing waters of Depler Springs. 

The narrow gauge quickly sensed the business possibilities of the 
new discovery and up and down the line the trainmen, in their addi- 
tional roles as ambassadors of health, proclaimed the tidings of a 
healthier day. Jugs and more jugs of the magic water were shipped 
over the road and found their way to all parts of the country. In an- 
ticipation of the construction of a large bottling plant, a switch-track 
was extended into Depler Springs to facilitate carload shipments. At 
the time of the widening of the road to standard gauge, ambitious plans 
were under consideration for the establishment of a large sanitarium 
with a hotel, baths, and other required facilities for the treatment of 
the diseases mentioned. 

In July, 1882, an incident occurred which illustrates perfectly 
the friendship which existed between superintendent Atherton and his 
men. Track-laying operations had entered Galesburg and the end of the 
line reached to a point near the Peoria tracks just east of Day street. On 
a Saturday evening in London Mills, a group of five employes of the 
road; Hugh Coole, engineer; Tink Grier, fireman; Billy McCowan, con- 
ductor; Sam Ekstrand and Charles Eskridge, asked Atherton for per- 
mission to borrow engine No. 1 for a trip to Galesburg. The reason 
given was that McCowan had never been in Galesburg and he wanted to 
see his probable home city at the north end of the line. Atherton gave 
his consent on condition that the men return the engine by Sunday 
evening. As the five men climbed into the cab of the little Baldwin they 
were cautioned to look out for material cars which were standing near 
the end of the track at Galesburg. A delightful trip was made by the 
group as the engine, freed from its customary drag of cars, slipped 
smoothly along the moonlit tracks toward the northern terminus. About 
nine o’clock they saw the lights of Galesburg in the distance, and Coole, 
remembering the warning concerning the material cars, reduced his 
speed. Suddenly, when about one mile south of the city, the headlight 
spotted the dark outline of a car on the track a short distance ahead, 
and before Coole could bring the engine to a stop, the pilot plunged 
into the car with considerable force. Slight damage was done to both 
the engine and the car although neither suffered derailment. Pushing 
the car ahead, they at length reached the end of track where the engine 
remained until the following evening when the return trip to London 
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Mills was made. Superintendent Atherton mildly censured the engineer 
for his carelessness but made no effort to subject the men to damage 
charges. 

During the twenty-five years of its existence, the Fulton County 
Narrow Gauge Railway had three superintendents. A. C. Atherton, of 
whom much has been related in this history, was the first, serving in 
this capacity from October 1880 until March 1, 1898. He was suc- 
ceeded by W. G. Sharretts, who came to the narrow gauge from Bur- 
lington, Iowa, where he had been connected with the C. B. & Q. Mr. 
Sharretts was a conscientious and loyal executive, and during his in- 
eumbency made many friends among the employes and citizens along 
the old road. He was promoted in 1903 to superintendent of the 
Burlington lines in eastern Iowa, including the Carthage branch in 
Illinois, and was succeeded by M. C. Atwood of Aurora. Mr. Atwood 
ably directed the affairs of the road until it was taken over by the C. 
B. & Q. on January 1, 1906. 

From former employees of the narrow gauge and other old-timers, 
one gathers that these three executives were all highly regarded by 
those over whom they had supervision. Closely associated in the oper- 
ation of the little sixty-one mile road, it was inevitable that the rela- 
tionships between the men and the management should become more 
than impersonal. From these old-timers we learn of the many acts of 
kindness and understanding which characterized the dealings of the 
superintendents with their employes and the consequent feelings of af- 
fection in which they were held. The officials sympathized with the 
men and their families in their struggles, and this, of course, cultivated 
that type of loyalty that was so much in evidence on the narrow gauge. 

In this age of the large transcontinental railroads, it is obviously 
impossible to conduct operations on such an intimately personal basis. 
Our modern railroads are made up of thousands of employes, engaged 
in various capacities which are closely coordinated under remote control. 
Like a cog in a machine, every man performs his function and in the 
very nature of the organization of which he is a part, he is simply an 
impersonal unit to be discarded as so much junk when his services no 
longer measure up to a certain standard. He is the victim of an inex- 
orable system, which, with all its shortcomings, has made possible the 
marvelous results of division of labor mass production. Here we see in 
operation the law of compensation—the gain in material things at the 
expense of the human values of life—those precious values which un- 
derlie all true living and progress. 
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Chapter VIII 
The Widening of the Gauge 


From the time the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway was 
first conceived in 1878, to the time of its widening in 1905, the question 
of gauge had been a recurring subject for discussion. A study of 
available data reveals that the decision to construct a three-foot gauge 
road was influenced almost entirely from favorable reports received 
concerning the nearby Havana, Rantoul & Eastern Railway, which 
had been in operation since 1875. 

There is no doubt that the choice of the narrow gauge in prefer- 
ence to the standard gauge was due also to the reputed lower costs in 
construction and operation of the former type of railroad. The pro- 
moters were convinced that the cost of a standard gauge road was en- 
tirely beyond the financial means of the community, and they took the 
debatable stand that the narrow gauge type would serve all transporta- 
tion needs as well as would the broader gauge. During the hotly con- 
tested county seat fight, considerable criticism was voiced against the 
contemplated three-foot gauge, and predictions were made that in the 
event of the construction of the narrow gauge, the investors would re- 
gret their choice. 

Many times during the road’s existence, rumors became current 
that outside interests had secured control and that the widening to 
standard gauge would soon take place. As early as 1886, the road in- 
stalled a considerable number of standard gauge ties and this led to 
the belief that the widening to standard gauge was but a question of 
time. In 1889, this impression was strengthened after the road had 
replaced a great number of its old ties with the standard gauge eight- 
foot ties. The officials however, denied any intentions of widening, 
explaining that the longer ties were chosen because of their greater 
stabilizing qualities in the earth ballasted roadbed. 

In 1891, Editor Davidson openly stated that he would be glad to 
see the road sold to a larger road and widened to standard gauge. One 
year later, superintendent A. C. Atherton, for the first time, admitted 
that consideration was being given to changing the gauge, but he of- 
fered no further information. 

The first definite indication that the widening was soon to take place 
oceurred in July 1903 when S. R. Ballard of Chariton, Iowa, surveyed 
the line north from Lewistown in order to determine the probable cost 
of widening. Subsequently, the newspapers reported at various times 
that outside surveyors and officials had made trips over the road in 
company with superintendent M. C. Atwood, ostensibly for the purpose 
of securing first-hand information relative to the impending widening 
to standard gauge. 

Early in 1904, the bridge over Spoon river at London Mills was re- 
placed with a standard gauge steel bridge. The work was done by & 
gang of C. B. & Q. bridgemen who were housed, during their stay m 
London Mills, in standard gauge boarding cars mounted on narrow gauge 
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ENGINE NO. 5 AND PILE DRIVER, about 1900. Engineer Charles Eskridge in-cab; Bill Jenkins with 
hand on foot-board, and conductor Tom Scanlon in background. 


HEAVY POWER. Engine No. 5 at Lewistown depot about 1900. Engineer Herman Ekstrand in gangway. 
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trucks. Throughout the year much work was done in ‘‘stretching out”’ 
the more acute curves and in widening and ballasting the roadbed so 
as to safely carry the standard gauge trains. Bridges were strengthened 
and replaced, and many culverts were reconstructed. In addition, de- 
pot platforms, switch stands, and stock yards were changed so as to 
simplify the actual work of widening to standard gauge. On the south- 
ern half of the road, large amounts of steel rails together with spikes 
and other track materials, were distributed where the old iron rails were 
to be discarded. 

During the summer of 1905, extra gangs of C. B. & Q. workmen 
were engaged all along the line in preparing the road for the coming 
change in gauge. Newspaper accounts related that considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced in procuring sufficient men to carry on the work 
as planned. 

On Thursday, October 5, 1905, the newspapers announced that the 
widening of the forty-nine miles of track between Galesburg and Lewis- 
town would be accomplished on Sunday, October 15th. The work was 
to commence at 6:00 A. M. and pushed to completion on the same day. 

Before the day of widening arrived, a third rail had been laid on 
the twelve miles from Lewistown to Put Creek. This was done so as 
to enable a standard gauge train to proceed directly to the latter point, 
after the replacement of the narrow gauge crossing over the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western Railroad at Cuba, with a standard gauge crossing. 
On Saturday afternoon, October 14th, conductor Dan B. Camper with 
engine No. 408 and engineer Sam Camper, and fireman Chester Flem- 
ing, together with a group of trackmen, left Lewistown and ran to Cuba 
where the work of installing the standard gauge crossing was completed. 
The train then returned to Lewistown and made ready for its morning 
trip to Put Creek where the widening operations toward the north 
would commence. 

It will thus be seen that the first standard gauge train to run over 
the widened road made its trip from Lewistown to Cuba on October 
14,1905. It was pulled by engine No. 408 and was in charge of con- 
ductor Dan B. Camper, with Sam Camper, engineer, and Chester Flem- 
ing, fireman. 

When the last narrow gauge train went north on Saturday after- 
noon, it was met by a crowd of people at nearly every station. As the 
little engine chuffed away with its coaches, expressions of regret over 
the passing of the narrow gauge were tempered by anticipations of 
better service and greater prosperity, which it was believed, would surely 
accrue to the communities as a result of the change. 

On Sunday morning, October 15, 1905, the great task of widening 
was begun. A narrow gauge train loaded with trackmen left Gales- 
burg long before daybreak and distributed gangs of thirty men each at 
three-mile intervals as far south as London Mills. Simultaneously, 
a standard gauge train started north from Lewistown on the twelve 
miles of three-rail track and unloaded its trackmen at Put Creek. The 
narrow gauge train thereupon backed to Galesburg, while the standard 
gauge train at Put Creek stood by, ready to follow widening operations 


towards London Mills. On the evening before, men had been placed 
at the intermediate stations of Ellisville Station and Fairview in readj- 
ness to begin work at the designated time. 

At 6:00 A. M. the mammoth job was under way. The carefully 
planned work progressed rapidly and without a hitch. All day long 
the workers, sustained by sandwiches and coffee at convenient intervals, 
labored perspiringly at their tasks. Each gang was under the immed- 
iate supervision of a capable foreman who knew how to secure the ut- 
most in effort and cooperation from those under his charge. Patrick W. 
Graham of Galesburg was in charge of the north-end widening oper- 
ations while John King, also of Galesburg, directed the work at the 
south end. Others who had charge of gangs were William King, John 
Sullivan, Elof Peterson, and John Strom, all of whom were residents 
of Galesburg. 

To save time and expense in preparing the ties to receive the wider 
gauge, the C. B. & Q. men, under the direction of J. D. Besler, used 
a cleverly designed grooving machine. One set of four circular and 
skewed saws, was mounted at each end of a single shaft and separated 
at a distance equal to the width of a standard gauge railroad. This 
shaft was attached horizontally to the front end of a flat car in such a 
manner that the power-driven saws could be lowered to the ties outside 
of the narrow gauge rails. After adjusting the shaft to the proper posi- 
tion, the car traveled forward, the high-speed saws cutting and adzing 
grooves of uniform depth and width in the ties. This speedy operation 
left a smooth surface upon which to place the standard gauge rail and 
enabled the company to accomplish more work in a week than would 
have been possible with a large force of men working by hand, all 
summer. An added advantage was the greater accuracy and uniform- 
ity which characterized the machine operation. 

To expedite the widening of the gauge, spikes were partially driven 
in the ties along the outer edges of the newly cut grooves. The spikes 
holding the inside narrow gauge rails were then drawn with the excep- 
tion of four to each rail. With this preliminary work completed, it 
was a simple matter at the time of the widening to pull the four spikes 
holding the narrow gauge rail, and then slide the loosened rail over 
against the partially driven spikes along the outer edge of the standard 
gauge grooves. All that remained was the final operation of spiking 
the rail firmly to the ties and the bolting of the tie-plates. 

At 2:15 P. M. the first standard gauge train entered DeLong. It 
was pulled by engine No. 406 with M. K. (Buddy) Young, engineer; 
Frank Nott, fireman; John W. O’Donnal, conductor, and John Mul- 
queeney, brakeman. The train closely followed track widening oper- 
ations and about six o’clock in the evening was met about one mile north 
of London Mills by the north-bound standard gauge train which began 
operations at Put Creek in the early morning. The north-bound train 
was pulled by engine No. 408 with Herman Ekstrand, engineer; Sam 
Camper, fireman ; Stephen Pratt, conductor, and Ben Evans and George 
W. Camper, brakeman. 
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After the connection had been made at London Mills, both trains 
loaded with their tired workmen, backed to their respective starting 
points to await the morning that would start them on regular runs on 
the new standard gauge railroad. 

The first regular standard gauge train started over the line from 
Galesburg on Monday morning, October 16th, and was pulled by engine 
No. 406 with M. K. ‘‘Buddy’’ Young, engineer; and Frank Nott, fire- 
man. The arrival of the train was a gala event to the towns and cities 
along the old narrow gauge route. Crowds turned out at the stations 
to welcome the ‘‘regular size’’ train, and along the meandering tracks 
the farmer folk paused at their tasks and waved cheery greetings to 
the happy train crew and passengers. Newspapers lauded the change 
and predicted good times ahead for the ‘‘Peavine Division.’’ 

Shortly after the widening between Galesburg and Lewistown, the 
C. B. & Q. turned its attention to the south end of the line between 
Lewistown and Havana. After completing the preliminary work, the 
widening on this stretch was finished in the last week of November. 

For some time after the widening, gangs of men were kept busy 
in completing the minor details of the work. Side tracks were widened 
in the towns and at the coal mines, switches and frogs received final at- 
tention, and connections were made with the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
at Cuba, and with the Iowa Central at London Mills. 

Save for the gauge and the larger engines and cars, the road seemed 
about the same to most of the citizens along the line. After the flurry 
of excitement induced by the change had subsided, the town and country 
folk apparently accepted the new order of things as a matter of course, 
and life again resumed the even tenor of its way. The trains came and 
went as before and the same employes who ran the narrow gauge trains 
continued their respective tasks on the widened line, much to the satis- 
faction of their friends and well-wishers. 

Thus ended the existence of the Spoon River ‘‘Peavine’’ of yes- 
terday and the closing of an interesting chapter in Illinois railroad 
history. For almost a quarter of a century the narrow gauge trains 
plied regularly back and forth between Galesburg and West Havana, 
faithfully living out their destiny of serving the transportation needs 
of the communities along their route. And, it is noteworthy to add 
that from the mists of those unobtrusive years, it is recorded that only 
one employe lost his life in the discharge of his duties. On July 5, 1883, 
brakeman Loring L. Stanley died as a result of crushing injuries sus- 
tained fifteen days earlier while engaged in the prop-switching of a 
flat-car in South Lewistown. 

The London Times (London Mills), in its October 25, 1905 issue, 
paid the following tribute to the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway: 


There has much been said and written about the narrow gauge which was as 
far from the truth as could be imagined. In its quarter century life it was a real 
railroad and did a vast amount of business. Often when all the main lines in the 
country were snowed in or washed out it was running merrily along doing business 
at the old stand as usual. While its patrons often lost patience when it was 
minutes” late, they seemed to forget that the best roads in the country were often 
hours” behind time. And among the best part of its record was that it never 
killed a passenger. 
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Chapter IX 


The Dismemberment 


While this history is concerned primarily with the Fulton County 
Narrow Gauge Railway which substantially ceased to exist in October 
1905, it perhaps would not be amiss to devote some attention to the 
widened gauge and its partial abandonment in 1934 and 1935. 

The narrow gauge continued to operate the road after the widen- 
ing until December 31, 1905, paying the C. B. & Q. for the use of the 
line. On January 1, 1906, the road was leased to the C. B. & Q. and 
was operated by that company until it acquired ownership of the road 
by sale on December 1, 1908. 

The last time-card published bearing the name of the Fulton 
County Narrow Gauge Railway was on February 16, 1906. On Feb- 
ruary 23, 1906 a new time-card appeared bearing the name of ‘‘Gales- 
burg, Cuba & Havana Branch, C. B. & Q.”’ 

For some time after the widening, the newspapers of Lewistown, 
Cuba, and Lendon Mills indulged freely in speculation concerning the 
anticipated benefits which the widened road would bring to the old 
narrow gauge towns and communities. Rumors of new coal mines with 
large productive capacities circulated persistently. It was reported 
that mines would soon open near the towns of Fiatt, Fairview, Cuba, 
and London Mills, and that large coal deposits near the old town of 
Ellisville, would make desirable the construction of a spur track from 
Ellisville Station, thereby extending railroad facilities to the inland 
town. These prospective mines together with those already in oper- 
ation at Parrville and Ellisville Station would tremendously increase 
the coal business of the road with consequent prosperity to the railroad 
communities. Altogether, it was a pleasant prospect which faced the 
farmers and business men, and it was generally believed that a great 
improvement in rail service would soon take place. 

In April 1908, however, a startling change in train service was 
put into effect. The daily freight train was peremptorily taken off the 
road, leaving but the one train to carry the freight and passenger 
traffic. A short time later it was learned that the stations at Fiatt and 
Ellisville Station were to be closed, which would leave these points 
without agents and telegraph service. 

These innovations coming at a time when expectations were keyed 
towards greater prosperity, stunned the citizens along the old narrow 
gauge route. Soon the newspapers stirred up a storm of protest, one 
declaring bluntly that the C. B. & Q. was worse than the narrow gauge 
—the latter always managing to have enough money to run all the 
stations and trains regardless of cost. Rural mail route service suffered 
severely, as the carriers were forced to go on their routes many times 
without the mail. Insistent demands were made that the matter be 
taken up at once with the postal authorities at Washington for redress. 
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ENGINE NO. 66 and train at the Galesburg depot about 1903. Engineer “Buddy” Young in gangway. 


LAST NARROW — TRAIN pulled by engine No. 66 at Galesburg depot, 6:30 P. M., October 14, 
1905. The widening was completed on the following day. 
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Two months after closing the Fiatt and Ellisville Station offices, 
the C. B. & Q. officials reconsidered their former decision and these 
points were again supplied with agents. However, despite rumors that 
the freight train would be restored on the line, this was never done, 
and aside from extra trains, the line continued its one daily round 
trip train for twenty-six years or up to the time the north and south 
ends were abandoned. 

Coal was the principal commodity hauled on the road and was pro- 
duced at Cuba, Fiatt, Parrville, and Ellisville Station. Throughout 
the years until in the early ‘‘twenties,’’ these mines regularly shipped 
large quantities of coal over the line to Galesburg where it was used 
by the Burlington and also retailed by local dealers in the immediate 
markets. 

Beginning in 1923, the Havana branch deep mines found it in- 
creasingly difficult to market their coal because of greater competition 
and the growing use of other forms of fuel such as natural gas and oil. 
Later, the construction of new hard-surfaced roads encouraged truck 
transportation of coal from many new so-called coal banks along the 
narrow gauge route. Also, the advent of the industrial depression was 
the beginning of another influence which resulted in the diminished use 
of deep-mine coal as the strip-mine method began to supplant the older 
type of mine. The curtailment in production which followed was nat- 
urally reflected in a sharp drop in the revenues of the road, and the 
Havana branch, never a first-class feeder road, soon found itself in the 
class of undesirable branch lines. 

In the years 1931 and 1933, a brief upturn in business occurred 
on the road as a result of the movements of large quantities of road 
building materials shipped to the Cuba and Ellisville areas. However, 
this revived activity was the beginning of the end, as the newly built 
hard-surfaced roads entered directly into competition with the Havana 
branch thereby further reducing the meager tonnage hauled by the 
road. 

After a period of hopeful waiting for a possible improvement in 
business, the C. B. & Q. decided to petition the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for permission to abandon the north end of the road which 
extended from Galesburg to Fairview, a distance of approximately 
thirty miles. This application was submitted on April 23, 1934, and set 
forth in detail the many good reasons from the Burlington’s standpoint, 
why the application should be granted. 

In the application it was proposed to continue the operation of 
the line from Fairview to Lewistown and to make this twenty mile line 
a part of the Buda-Rushville branch. Shippers and business men were 
assured that no increase in rates was contemplated and that train ser- 
vice would not be reduced nor curtailed from the standard heretofore 
enjoyed by those communities. 

Protests opposing the abandonment were immediately filed with the 
C. B. & Q. and the Interstate Commerce Commission, these protests 
setting forth that irreparable injury would result to the communities 
along the line which had no other railroad facilities. 
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After the usual hearings attending such applications, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on May 22, 1934, granted the C. B. & Q. 
permission to abandon in accordance with the petition. On August 23, 
1934, the last train pulled by engine No. 659 left Galesburg at 7:30 A. M. 
for West Havana. This train was in charge of conductor Dave Sands, 
with C. E. Dempsey, engineer; R. G. Seastedt, fireman; and E. §. 
Watson, brakeman. The round trip was completed when the train 
arrived in Galesburg at 6:30 P. M., and marked the end of direct rail 
service between Galesburg and Fairview. 

The second step in the dismemberment of the road took place on 
October 10, 1935, when the C. B. & Q. filed another application with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to abandon the 
south end of the line which extended from Lewistown to West Havana. 
This section of the road had not been in service since May 10th of that 
year because of washouts, the company withholding repairs in anticipa- 
tion of securing permission to abandon. The application set forth the 
usual cogent reasons for discontinuing service, chief of which was the 
relatively barren prospects for increased business together with the 
inroads made by trucks which transported railroad merchandise over the 
new hard-surfaced roads. Also, the terminal handicaps suffered by the 
road because of the end of track stopping across the river from Havana, 
which enjoyed the facilities of three railroads. 

No objections were filed against the abandonment, and on October 
23, 1935, the Interstate Commerce Commission decided to issue a certifi- 
eate that the present and future public convenience and _ necessity 
permitted the abandonment of the nine and two-tenths miles between 
Lewistown and West Havana which was first opened for traffic fifty-five 
years before. 

Track removal operations began shortly after the last trains were 
run over the north and the south ends of the road, the last south end 
train being the track removal train which made its last trip on November 
25, 1935. Within a short time, every rail and railroad structure was 
removed from the abandoned sections. 

The dismemberment was now complete. In place of the original 
sixty-one mile railroad which extended from Galesburg to West Havana, 
there now remained only the middle twenty mile stretch between Fair- 
view and Lewistown which at once became a part of the Buda-Rushville 
branch of the C. B. & Q. On this remaining stretch of the road, service 
was maintained substantially the same as before, one daily train making 
a round trip from Lewistown to Fairview and return. 

In addition, daily extra trains are used to transport the large 
quantities of coal that is produced in the large strip mines in the Cuba 
district. These coal trains are now hauled to Lewistown where they are 
picked up and transported to Galesburg via Yates City. 

At the present time (1941), strip mine operations are being carried 
on in a large scale in Fulton county. Just recently, an announcement 
was made that a large strip mine would soon begin operations a short 
distance northeast of Fairview. Since coal deposits underlie a great 
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portion of Fulton county and extensive options have been taken on 
these coal lands, it is entirely possible that within a few years many more 
mines of this character will be in operation throughout the county. 

A regrettable phase of the strip mine method of mining is the 
desecration of the tillable and otherwise productive farm lands. In 
place of the rolling, undulating countryside so much in evidence in 
certain parts of Fulton county before the time of the big shovels, one 
now sees miles and miles of miniature and jagged mountain ranges, 
overrun with rank vegetation of every description. Small lakes and 
ponds have formed in the valleys of these ‘‘sawtooth’’ mountains, and 
it is not difficult to envisage these man-made areas as future jungles in 
which will lurk every form of predatory animal life. 

It is believed that county tax revenues, derived from land, will 
also suffer as a result of strip mine operations. The ultimate forfeiture 
of the formerly taxable land to the county, by the strip mines, will 
undoubtedly impose additional tax burdens on the remaining taxpayers, 
many of whom are deeply concerned with conservation and who believe 
that our present natural resources should not be ruthlessly exploited at 
the expense of posterity. 

For fifty-four years trains ran along the winding, sixty-one mile 
road between Galesburg and West Havana, serving faithfully the 
transportation needs of the cities and villages along its route. Today, 
all that remains of the dismembered sections of the old narrow gauge 
road is a weedy, scarcely discernible ridge upon which the trains 
formerly ran—mute evidence of the instability of man’s handiwork. 

The present day motorist, skimming over the improved highways 
that once were but mere wagon trails along the old narrow gauge rail- 
road, belongs to a different era. Here and there he may notice landmarks 
that suggest an earlier day of transportation—the days of the narrow 
gauge wooden coach and the diamond-stack locomotive. Here and there 
he may see the former sites of the little depots that, ‘‘back in the days’’, 
were daily fringed with the teams and wagons of the booted gentry who 
placidly indulged in whittled discourse as they awaited the arrival of 
the trains. And, driving on, he sees, in the lengthening shadows of the 
afternoon sun, the aging figures of an older generation whose dimming 
eyes gaze wistfully back along the trails to yesteryear—perhaps along 
the one trail that now is but a memory of the halcyon days of the 
narrow gauge. 


Chapter X 


Financial 


A study of the cost of construction, equipment, and other expenses 
incident to the operation of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway, 
together with a survey of the financial results of operation at the end 
of its twenty-five years of existence, will prove of interest to many who 
are interested in railroads from a profit and loss standpoint. 

In general, it can be said that the construction of the road con- 
formed closely with contemporary narrow gauge railroad building 
practices. It was projected at a time when the three-foot gauge was 
heralded as the equal of the standard gauge in operating efficiency with 
the great advantage of much lower construction costs. Since the 
standard gauge adherents did not subscribe to this theory—holding 
the opposite to be true—narrow gauge construction found its strongest 
support among inexperienced community promoters who were clamor- 
ing for railroads but were unable to interest the standard gauge roads 
in their demands. The result was that narrow gauge lines were con- 
structed at a rapid pace by communities which undertook the entire 
financial burden, learning later to their sorrow that successful railroad 
construction calls for the highest qualities of engineering and business 
judgment. 

The files of the Fulton Democrat of 1878 indicate that the idea of 
a narrow gauge railroad for Fulton county originated from favorable 
reports concerning the Havana, Rantoul & Eastern Railway. This 
railroad was a three-foot gauge line, 140 miles in length, and extended 
east from Havana, Illinois, to Alvin, near the Indiana state line. Editor 
William T. Davidson strongly advised in favor of the narrow gauge 
type of railroad, assuring his readers that a saving could be made in 
original cost and a consequent reduction in the amount of bonded in- 
debtedness. He felt certain that the new road would yield at least 
fifteen per cent above all expenses and interest on its bonded debt, and 
would, at the end of four years, be in complete possession of Fulton 
county citizens. 

An examination of the annual financial reports filed by the road 
with the Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Commission and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, show how far the original promoters erred. Not 
only in the cost of construction, but in every phase of operation, the 
road failed to fulfill the expectations of its builders. In a few years it 
became evident that the only reason for its continued existence was that 
the C. B. & Q., whom Willcoxen and Mallory represented in completing 
the work of construction, was holding the road to discourage other rail- 
roads from tapping the rich coal deposits of west and north Fulton 
county. It was believed that the Burlington planned to widen the 
gauge at a later time and thereby facilitate the movements of coal and 
other products in large quantities. 
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The first estimates of cost given by Editor Davidson for the con- 
struction of the proposed road from Havana to Fairview—a distance of 
twenty-seven miles—was $2,500 per mile for grading, tieing, and 
bridging, or a total of $67,500. For surveying and right-of-way ex- 
penses, a total of $12,500 was estimated, or $463 per mile. It was 
proposed to finance this preliminary work through local subscriptions 
totaling $80,000. It was estimated that the twenty-seven miles of road 
could be ironed with thirty-five pound rails, equipped with fifty freight 
cars, two passenger coaches, and two locomotives together with station 
houses, switches, ete., at a cost of $108,000, or $4,000 per mile. This 
latter total was to be financed by the issuance of twenty year bonds 
bearing interest at six or seven per cent. From the above figures it will 
be seen that the anticipated cost of building and equipping the road was 
$188,000 or $7,000 per mile. Projecting these figures to the ultimately 
completed line to Galesburg, it will be seen that the total anticipated 
eost should have been approximately $462,000 for the sixty-one miles 
including equipment. 

The above figures are offered as a basis for comparison with the 
reports of construction costs later filed by the Fulton County Narrow 
Gauge Railway with the Illinois Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In the Valuation Reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Volume 134, it is shown that the actual cost of construction and equip- 
ment, including land, of the road from Havana to Galesburg was 
$670,928.43, or approximately $11,000 per mile. 

Capital stock at a par value of $632,775 was issued and sold for 
$267,554.36, or at a discount of $365,220.64. This watered stock dis- 
count was charged to the investment in road and equipment account 
but is not included in the figures given above for the actual cost of the 
road and equipment. 

The funded debt statefient shows that a par value of $484,000 in 
thirty year bonds was issued, bearing interest at seven per cent. These 
bonds were sold at a discotifit of $48,500 or $435,600 cash. Like the 
discount on capital stock, this bond discount was charged to the invest- 
ment in road and equipment account and is not included in the figures 
given above as the actual cost of construction and equipment. 

In addition to the cash realized from the sale of stock and bonds 
as shown above, the statement reveals that $48,500 of Lewistown town- 
ship bonds approved in 1869 for the extension of the Springfield & 
Northwestern Railroad into Fulton county, which was never completed, 
was turned over to the road. These bonds were sold at a loss of $1,100 
or a cash realization of $47,400. Another item consisting of forfeited 
part payments on capital stock subscriptions totaling $4,018.77 was also 
included as cash received by the road. 

It will be seen from the figures given above that the actual amount 
of cash received by the company from the sales of stock, bonds, and 
other sources for the original cost of construction and equipment of the 
toad and exclusive of operating revenues, totaled $754,673.13. The 
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actual cost of the original construction and equipment of the road as 
given above was $670,928.43, or thirty-one per cent higher than the 
estimates given by Editor Davidson. The difference between the actual 
cost of the road and the amount of money received from sales of stock 
and bonds ($83,744.70), was undoubtedly used for the payment of 
$25,000 as a bonus to the contractor for the assignment of contract, 
eost of surveys for new lines that were not built in the amount of 
$1,176.28, and the balance for working capital on the new road. 

It is interesting to observe that the grand total of capital stock and 
long-term bonds issued by the road was $1,116,775, or $362,101.87 more 
than the actual amount of cash received. When we consider, however, 
that it was impossible in those days to find ready buyers of railroad 
securities without offering them at prices far below par value because 
of the risks involved, we find at least a partial explanation of the go- 
called watered stock problem. Railroad construction once started calls 
for an uninterrupted flow of capital, and this is most easily assured by 
the sale of stock offered at figures sufficiently attractive to compensate 
for risks and to create an active security market. 

Naturally, abuses arise under these conditions even to the extent 
of offering stock free with each sale of bonds. The bonds of the Fulton 
County Narrow Gauge Railway sold at a discount of ten per cent below 
par or ninety, and it is impossible to determine whether any of the 
common stock was issued as bonus to purchasers of bonds. In view of 
the methods which prevailed at the time in railroad financing, it is 
entirely possible that some of these practices may have crept into the 
road’s financing. Whatever abuses may have occurred in the issuance of 
stock, profits were never realized, as the earnings of the road never rose 
to a point where dividends could be declared. Under the law, no 
dividends can be distributed on stock investments until after current 
interest charges on bonds have been met and the principal of matured 
bonds paid. 

The bondholder occupies a different position in the financial strue- 
ture of the road. In return for his investment, he receives a bond 
accompanied with a mortgage which enables him to take possession of 8 
part or all of the property of the road if it does not pay the interest 
and principal! of the loan according to the terms of the contract specified 
in the bond. The bonded debt, sometimes referred to as the funded debt, 
constitutes the chief item in the fixed charges of a railroad. 

The stockholdings represent the ownership, and the bonded debt 
represents the obligations held against the enterprise. 

From March 13, 1880, when the unfinished project was turned over 
to Willeoxen and Mallory for completion, the C. B. & Q. financed all 
costs in construction and equipment. In return, it secured ownership 
and control of the entire property through complete possession of all the 
stock and bonds of the road. 

The bonded debt of the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway 
totaled $484,000 in thirty year bonds bearing interest at seven per 
eent, and maturing in 1910 and 1912. The annual interest charges on 
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these bonds amounted to $33,880, an amount equal to eighty-one per 
cent of the average annual gross operating revenues received by the 
road. In other words, it would have required eighty-one cents out of 
every dollar taken in by the road over the twenty-five years of operation 
to pay the interest on its bonded debt. This annual interest was never 
paid and at the end of the twenty-five years was reflected in total 
deductions from gross income to the amount of $829,716.40 after de- 
ducting operating expenses and taxes from total operating revenues. 

Here we have a perfect old-time illustration of the evils resulting 
from excessive railroad fixed charges or bonded debt. The usual method 
of arriving at the proper amount of bonded indebtedness of a new 
railroad is to estimate the safe minimum net earnings of the line it is 
proposed to build, and then issue bonds in such amounts that the total 
interest charges will not exceed this minimum revenue. Stock is then 
issued in amounts sufficient to make up the required amount of money 
desired. On this basis, the Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway 
presents a sorry picture. Instead of earning a profit, the records show 
that judged by the above standard of practice, in no year of its existence 
did it show minimum net earnings (not deducting interest on bonded 
debt) sufficient to pay the interest charges on $80,000 of bonded debt at 
seven per cent—an amount that represents only one-sixth of the total 
bonded debt charged against the narrow gauge road! 

According to Interstate Commerce Commission reports, the oper- 
ating revenues received by the road from 1880 to January 1, 1906 totaled 
$1,195,848.37, or a yearly average of approximately $47,800. The oper- 
ating expenses paid out by the road from 1880 to January 1, 1906 
totaled $1,156,002.00 or a yearly average of approximately $46,200. 
Deducting operating expenses from operating revenues shows a net 
revenue from operations in the amount of $39,846.37. Railway tax 
accruals totaled $56,925.27, which leaves a total operating deficit of 
$17,078.90 after twenty-five years of operation of the road. Adding this 
operating deficit of $17,078.90 to the $829,716.40 of the total deductions 
from gross income noted above, shows a net deficit of $846,795.30 as the 
financial result of twenty-five years of operation of the Fulton County 
Narrow Gauge Railway ! 

On reviewing the financial history of the road, one is led to the 
conclusion that several factors unforeseen by its promoters were re- 
sponsible for its failure as a profit earning enterprise. The fact that 
less attention was paid to the possibilities of the road as a business success 
than to the aid it would bring in winning the county seat contest of 
1878, was the main error of its promoters. It is extremely doubtful 
whether experienced railroad builders would have undertaken the risk 
of building a railroad into an area so devoid of profit earning possibilities. 

A study of the map will show that the five principal cities on the 
road were already serviced by railroads when the Fulton County Narrow 
Gauge Railway began regular train service between Havana and Gales- 
burg. Then too, the road was paralleled on the east and the west by the 
C. B. & Q. Buda-Rushville branch, and the Galesburg, Quincy branch 
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respectively. At no point was the narrow gauge line farther away than 
nine miles from one or the other of these C. B. & Q. lines. An addition. 
al handicap was that the narrow gauge crossed the C. B. & Q. at Lewis- 
town; the Toledo, Peoria & Western at Cuba; and the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis at London Mills, each standard gauge road taking a consider. 
able north and south area of patronage away from the narrow gauge 
line. All that remained for the exclusive use of the latter were the 
towns and immediate areas represented by DeLong, Ellisville Station, 
Fairview, Fiatt, and Sepo, with a few flag stops interspersed between 
these points. With the business derived from these minor areas, so to 
speak, together with the reduced patronage of the larger towns because 
of their standard gauge railroad facilities, the road fell far short of 
earning enough to pay even the interest charges on its funded or bonded 
debt. 

Had the narrow gauge extended into a territory destitute of rail- 
road facilities and less densely populated than the territory it actually 
served, the results would have been vastly different. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the road would have received all of the rail traffic and its 
existence would have induced immigration to the new territory and 
encouraged the development of its resources. Instead, the little railroad 
was forced to compete with three standard gauge railroads, one paral- 
leling the narrow gauge line on each side, and the two bisecting its line 
at three of the most important towns along its route. Under such com- 
petitive conditions, it was virtually impossible for the road to earn 
even a substantial fraction of its operating costs and fixed charges. It 
was doomed to failure from the beginning. 

The main source of revenue for the road was the coal that was 
mined at several points along its route. The records show that coal 
shipments made up slightly more than sixty per cent of the total amount 
of tonnage hauled by the narrow gauge road during its lifetime. The 
next two commodities in importance were grain and live stock. These 
three products constituted approximately eighty-five per cent of the 
entire revenue producing tonnage hauled by the narrow gauge road 
throughout the years of its existence. 

The only reasonable inference that can be drawn from the above 
analysis is that the C. B. & Q. continued operations on the narrow gauge 
in order to safeguard its potential coal business in the areas served by 
the road. By continuing operation of the road, other railroads would 
be unable to tap this important railroad and industrial commodity, the 
shipments of which at a later time would be tremendously increased and 
expedited by the widening of the tracks to standard gauge. This accom- 
plished, there would no longer exist the need for transferring carload 
freight from narrow gauge to standard gauge cars, an expense that 
militated most effectively against carload shipments from the narrow 
gauge over competing standard gauge railroads. 
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